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The War at Sexe A U-Boat Yields a Prisoner 

















FACED with unprecedented demands for their products, some 
- managements ask, “Is it a waste of money to advertise in a 

seller's market?’’ The answer is: If mass preference for products 

of many going concerns were allowed to dissolve, then the 
resultant damage to each manufacturer’s competitive position— 
and to America’s economic structure, through dislocation of 
employment and losses to investors—would be devastating! 

So, recognizing the wisdom of long term planning, our 
important industrialists continue to advertise their brand names 
in publications and by direct mail. In doing so, these far- 
seeing executives protect their own interests, the interests of 
stock holders, and, what is more important, they are helping 
to preserve this country’s economic structure. 


Manufacturers — Established 1872 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West? 6th Street 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street e CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
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How a Man of 40 can 
Retire in 15 Years 


I’ MAKES no difference if your carefully laid 
plans for saving have been upset during the 
past few years. It makes no difference if you are 
worth half as much today as you were then. Now, 
by following a simple, definite Retirement In- 






come Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever 
fifteen years from today with a monthly income 
guaranteed you for life. Not only that, but if you 
should die before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she lives. 


$150 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month begin- 
ning at age 55 and you qualify for the 
following Plan. Here is what it provides: 


1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 


2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for 6 months 
or more. 


This Retirement Income Plan is guar- 
anteed by the Phoenix Mutual, a com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force and a record of nearly 
a century of public service. If you 





Plan for Women 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
559 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing retire- 
ment income plans for women. 

Name. 


Date of Birth 








Business Address. 
Home Address. 
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want to retire some day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion of your income 
every month, you can have freedom 
from money worries. You can have all 
the joys of recreation or travel at the 
time when every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men. Sim- 
ilar Plans are available to women. It is 
not limited to persons of 40. You may 
be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $150 a month. It can be more 
or less. And you can.retire at any of the 
following ages that you wish: 55, 60, 
65, or 70. 

What does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, how much income you 
will need, and how soon it should begin, 
we shall be glad to tell you the cost. In 
the long run, the Plan will probaby cost 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


COPYRIGHT 1942. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 







nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 


What’s more, you know that your 
money is safe. Behind every Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan are 
the substantial investments which the 
company has made throughout America, 
including not only Government Bonds 
but many other investments which di- 
rectly help our country’s war effort. 

Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. You will 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
copy of the free, illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells about the Plan, 
how to qualify for it, how to use it. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 





Plan for Men 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
559 Elm St., Hartford Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your 32-page illustrated book showing how to 
get a guaranteed income for life, beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 


Name. 

Date of Birth 
Business Address. 
Home Address. 
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Cover Picture—Submarine warfare is not at all 
one-sided, and one thing symbolizing the fact that 
the Germans are on the receiving end is this J nter- 
national photo of a young Nazi U-boater in the 
hands of a heavy-jawed British Tommy. For de 
tails of the war against the submarines, see page . 19, 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Who’s Yehudi? 


I challenge your story called “Plane Pixila- 
tors”—in the issue of Sept. 7—about the imag- 
inary Gremlins and their American cousins, the 
Yehudis, who raise hell in Allied planes. You 
imply that American fliers derive the name 
Yehudis from Yehudi Menuhin, the viclin- 
ist, because they too are always “fiddling 
about.” 

Now I’m sure this war’s AEF is a lot more 
intellectual than the last, but I’m willing to bet 
a dog-eared set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica that no such erudite reference inspired the 
name Yehudi. As millions of radio fans of Bob 
Hope and Jerry Colonna know, Yehudi is the 
brain child of those comedians and is intended 
to portray the highly exasperating Little Man 
Who Wasn’t There when you needed him and 
vice versa. 

The hepcats of America resent the inference 
that the Yanks overseas are a bunch of long- 
hairs. 








R. A. MontGoMERY 
Chicago, Ill. 





Randolph Sweetheart 


Striking—yes, luscious—were those knockout 
damsels pictured in your Sept. 2] NewsweErk 
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“DON'T LOOK... THE J) COLUMN HAS STRUCK!” 


Ifevery American could be shocked — 
deeply, profoundly, horribly shaken — 
as I was shocked that night, the menace 
of the 7th Column would be ended for 
all time. 

My wife and I were walking home 
from the movies. We rounded the corner 
and stopped — frozen to the spot. What 
I saw in the dim light was photographed 
on my mind forever . . . the battered 
wreckage of two cars... the ambulance 
... the doctor leaning over one still form 
... Stretchers shrouded with white sheets. 

I glanced down at my wife. She was 
white and shaking. ‘Don’t look!” I 
commanded. Then we turned and fled 
into the soothing darkness. 

But that was not the end. Next day, I 
saw the story in the paper. One special 
phrase caught my eye. ‘Five men — all 


workers at the Powder Mill — are on the 


danger list at Memorial Hospital as the 


result of a collision at the corner of...” 

Five war workers taken out of action 
... the production of vital munitions 
delayed . . . two cars lost forever to 
America’s transportation system. And 
then I understood the cost of careless- 
ness to a nation at war. Then I under- 
stood why carelessness is called the 7th 
Column. 


The Menace of the 744 COLUMN 


The 7th Column is grimly at work on 
highways, in homes, in factories, on con- 
struction jobs all over America. The 7th 
Column will continue to slow down war 
production, to destroy materials needed 
for victory, and injure millions of people 
every year until the need for safety is 
understood by every American. 

Smashing the 7th Column is the patri- 
otic duty of everyone. And smashing the 
7th Column begins at home — in your 


home. Enlist your family as Safety Ward- 
ens... to guard against fire and acci- 
dent hazards. Know the safety rules 
where you work, and obey them at all 
times. Drive your car more slowly and 
more carefully and keep on the alert for 
the foolish driving of others. 


x*x** 


For 30 years, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company has studied the causes of 
accidents — and worked to remove them. 
Now this acciumulated experience is 
available to you in a new wartime book- 
let which lists the precautions you should 
take to protect yourself and your family 
from the tragedy of accidents. Send for 
your copy today. ; 

Simply write to Liberty Mutual, 175 
Berkeley Street, Boston. Ask for free 
booklet, “Smash the 7th Column... 
and Help Win the War.” 


%* Live, Drive, Work Safely ...’’Smash the 7th COLUMN” and Help End the War More Quickly * 
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-- FOR WAR BIRDS 


From Tobruk to Bremen... from Kiska to Lae.:: 
America’s war birds are laying “eggs” that hatch into 
sudden death and destruction . . . leaving a trail of 
scrambled tanks and bomb-shattered factories. 


As planes take to the air in ever-increasing numbers, 
the production of bombs must be vastly accelerated to 
supply them. To save precious time, a special Quickwork- 
Whiting Rotary Shear is used. It cuts discs of sheet steel 
in 10 seconds...thousands in a day. There is no waiting 
for expensive dies, and powerful presses can be released 
for other war production. 


This remarkable shear is another product of the 
inventive genius and engineering skill which American 
enterprise heaps into the balance, to outweigh the regi- 
mented production of the Axis. Whiting Corporation, 
15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 






GORPGRATIGON 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 
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issue under the caption “Beauty Harvest.” But 
what have they ever done, other than to 
stand up, sit down, cross their legs, and look 
pretty? 

Now we, the aviation cadets at Randolph 
Field, Texas, have a queen who means some. 
thing. She’s doing things. She’s somebody, 
she’s important. She’s as much a part of the 
war effort as soldiers themselves, or even pilots, 
What’s more, she’s a dream of a little number. 
She is Miss Lillian Chambers, a gray-eved 
brownette, 21, 5 feet and 5 inches tall, weighs 
125 pounds, has a 36-inch bust, 26-inch waist, 
and 38-inch hips. 

Here’s the pay-off: Lillian operates a circle- 
shears machine in the sheet-metal department 
of the West Coast Vultee Aircraft plant which 
manufactures the BT-13As and BT-15s we ca- 
dets fly at the West Point of the Air Basic 
Training School. See what we mean? 

Previously, the annual “Sweetheart of Ran- 
dolph Field” has been a stage, night-club, or 
movie cutie. That was all right, but this year 
we believed our Sweetheart should be one who 
is doing something to help us win the war. 
(This is no slur, of course, on the bright-lights 
people, because many of them, too, are devot- 
ing all their energy to war work.) But we de- 
cided to limit our selections to the aircraft plant 
which builds our planes. From the scores of 
photographs of the factory employes we ob- 
tained, a cadet committee narrowed the field 
down to ten lovely “finalists:’ Then the exttire 
cadet regiment voted, taking into consideration 
the girls’ work as well as their beauty. We 





judged them by pictures at work and another 
more formal likeness. Miss Chambers won. 
And she’s terrific! 


Aviation Capet Harry H. Parterson Jr. 
Editor, Form One 


Cadet Detachment 
Randolph Field, Texas 





Superpatriot? 

I hope the stupid moron who kicked the 
kitten pictured in Newsweek for Sept. 14 is not 
considered a superpatriot. Men like Colin Kelly 
are superpatriots, and it is a sacrilege to place 
among them a person with a mind so infantile 
that he breaks the jaw of a kitten that doesn’t 
look, even faintly, like you-know-who. 

D. Seay 

Salem, Mo. 
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So winter-condition your radia 
now. Clean out accumulated rust, 8¢ 
grease, and scum with ‘Nor’way Clea 
Seal any leaks quickly and economically 
Nor’way Stop-Leak. Put in dependable 


permanent anti-ireeze to protect your car 
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17 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Macmillan 
RING-FREE 
does it 
again ! 
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NEW Quart Container Uses No Metal! 


Whaat: A “can” without metal ? 
Yes sir, a mew quart container for motor oil—unlike anything you ever saw before! 
It’s waiting for you at independent filling stations, garages and car dealers! Today! 
Now you can get the fill of RING-FREE you have been wanting and needing. 


“But wait a minute,” you may be saying. “How can one of the smaller oil com- 
panies beat the field in bringing out a new quart package without metal?” 


Because Macmillan is a pioneering company. Just as RING-FREE is different, so 
this new container is different. 





Just as RING-FREE was the first motor oil guaranteed to remove carbon, save gas, 
reduce wear and repairs—so this new container is the first package to bring you your 
motor oil in the quantity you want, when and where you want it, without using up 
vital war metals. 


Many, many months of experiment and research were devoted to finding this con- 
tainer. But Macmillan can work fast and unconventionally as well as thoroughly. 


That’s why we discovered the exclusive patented process of RING-FREE ten years 


ago. That’s why we have discovered this container now. 


Drive in at any independent filling station, garage or car dealer. Fill up with 
RING-FREE today! 


Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan Rinc-Free 
Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans the 
motor, Saves gasoline, reduces wear—or your 
money back. Rinc-Free Motor Oil is guar- 
anteed to make your motor run smoother, 
give more miles per gallon of gasoline, re- 
duce wear and repair; because it removes 
carbon, cleans the motor and reduces fric- 
tion fast, by thorough lubrication. Try one 
fill, and if you are not satisfied that Rinc- 
Free is doing these things, your money will 
be refunded by your dealer immediately. 

Ask your independent dealer for ‘‘What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan Rinc-F REE 
Motor Oil,” our new circular, or write us 
for it direct. 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 
35¢ 


A QUART IN U.S.A. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


50 W. 50th St. New York * 624 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago- 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


Copyright 1942 by 
Macmillan Fetroleum Corporation 
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Birtupay: Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
80, Sept. 22. In Baltimore, the Navy bos’n 
attended a War Bond rally, a civic lunch. 
eon, and a War Bond dinner, besides auto. 
matically inheriting the third quarter of 
the $20,000,000 fortune left him by his 
father, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, who died in 
the Lusitania sinking .. . King Uhristian X 
of Denmark, 72, Sept. 26 . . . Edward J. 
Flynn, chairman. of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, 51, Sept. 22. 











MarrieED: Ogden 
Ludlow, 48, Navy 
Department civilian 
employe who divorced 
Katharine Hepburn a 
fortnight ago, and 
Elizabeth K. Albers, 
24, of Brookline, 
Mass., in Washing- 
ton, Sept. 26... 
Ella Logan, 29, star 
of “Show Time,” and 
Fred F. Finklehoffe, 
32, the Broadway 
musical’s producer; in Greenwich, Conn, 
Sept. 23 ... Dave Rubinoff, 45, radio and 
concert violinist, and Mer*ice Ashby, 28, 
of Wichita Falls, Texas; in Bangor, 
Maine, Sept. 21. The sole attendants were 
his chauffeur, his accompanist, and_ his 
secretary ... Prince Andrew, 45, son of the 
late Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 
nephew of Czar Nicholas II, and cousin 
of King George VI, and Nadine Mc- 
Dougall, daughter of Lt. Col. Herbert Mc- 
Dougall, now serving in Africa; in Kent, 
England, Sept. 21. 


Press Association 


Mrs.Ogden Ludlow 


Diep: Sgt. Charles Duncan, 22, the 
original Spit in Sidney Kingsley’s “Dead 
End”; in an automobile accident near 
Bedford, Mass., Sept. 20. Returning to 
camp on the running board of an over- 
crowded car which hit a telephone pole, 
he was thrown 35 feet against a stone wall 
and instantly killed . . . George W. Me- 
Clintic, 76, Federal jurist for twenty years, 
who sentenced 7,000 violators of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; at Charleston, W. Va. 
Sept. 25 . . . Vice Admiral Charles Rich- 
ard, 61, former chief of staff of the Near 
East Naval Division who commanded the 
French Fleet during the British attack at 
Oran; at his castle near Morlaix, Sept. 21. 





He fractured his skull in a bicycle acci:lent 
... Dr. Wilson Carlile, 95, founder of the 
Church Army, a branch of the Churci of 
England devoted to the needs of slum 
dwellers; at Woking, Surrey, Sept. 26. The 
“Archbishop of the Gutter” died just three 
hours after his brother, Sir Hildred Car- 
lile, 90, a former member of Parliament, 
... Dr. H. Clyde Snook, 64, who invented 
the X-ray transformer, improved the clec 
trical stethoscope, and contributed to the 
radio, optic, and metallurgy fields; 4 
Summit, N. J., Sept. 22. 





The heat is on in the stratosphere 


Up 1m the stratosphere, where it is 
always bitter cold, the heat of battle is 
on. There is an international race to 
build airplanes that are able to fly and 
fight higher and higher—and higher still. 


The heater pictured above is one of 
the reasons why America is winning this 
race. It is part of the system which uses 
the heat from the engines of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress*; it helps to keep the 
pilot’s cabin warmed to 60 degrees above 
zero when the temperature is 60 below 
in the thin air outside. 


But the heat is on in production, as 
well as in the stratosphere. And in this 


race, too, the heater is out in front. 
Originally a part requiring complex ma- 
chining, expensive tooling, and long 
hours of work, it has been redesigned 
by Boeing engineers to meet quantity 
production standards. 


Now it is turned out nine times as 
fast as formerly. 


The simplification of aircraft engi- 
neering design for increased production 
is part of a Boeing educational program 
called Design for Production. 


Under this program, Boeing engineers 
maintain constant contact with the prob- 
lems of Boeing production and shop 


men, and continually work toward the 
design which makes for maximum efh- 
ciency in manufacture. 


The little cabin heater that warms a 
Flying Fortress is a fitting symbol of the 
work of the Boeing program. ._. It 
serves as a reminder to the men who fly 
the Fortresses that the men and women 
who build them are turning on all the 
heat, all the time. 


The increase in speed and efficiency 
in production . . . for war and for peace 
. is only one of the many projects 
which form a constant part of the Boeing 
engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'*® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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hat they SCC... 
they GET!” 


| Gem you see, you get” — 

or many years a tradition 
with owners of FILMO personal 
movie equipment built by Bell 
& Howell—assumes a new and 
tremendously important war- 
time meaning. The fraction of a 
second can be the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat in to- 
day’s high-speed combat. Our 
fighting men must be better 
trained and better equipped than 
ever before. 


of the camera and re-enacted on 
the screen proves achievement 
and provides the key to building 
better weapons. 


The craftsmanship of Bell & 
Howell which in peacetime made 
“‘what you see, you get”” an honest 
slogan, is now providing our 
fighting men with the finest mo- 
tion picture equipment and sight- 
ing devices American skill can 
devise. 


7 ; 

Bell & Howell Com- 
pany,Chicago;New 
York; Hollywood; 


Washington, D. C.; 
London. Est. 1907. 


Motion pictures are proving 
indispensable to both tasks, Men 
in training learn faster through 
motion pictures—because what 
they see, they get. In combat, each 
engagement recorded by the eye 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





... directing arm of combat 





and Wes: 


Western Electric radio command 
sets, which keep the planes of a 
squadron in contact with each 
other and with the ground forces. 






Wherever American soldiers fight 
in tanks, they get their orders over ; 7 
Western Electric radio sets—vital oe 
in coordinating today’s mechan- i 

ized warfare. 


Observers report front-line action to 
Army commanders over Western 
Electric field telephones, field wire, 
field switchboards. 





Western Eleciric' 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Army planes fly and fight with 






“Get the message through!” That’s the 
tradition of the men who wear this insig- 
nia.Of the 18,000 Bell System people now 
in the armed forces, nearly 4,500 are with 
the Signal Corps. Young men can serve 
their countty and obtain specialized train- 
ing in communications in this great branch 
of the Army. 


hent goes to every battle front 


A major source for this specialized 
equipment is Western Electric—for 60 
yeats manufacturer for the Bell System 
—one industry with over 70,000 
skilled men and women dedicated to 


“keep "em in contact.”’ 





“OK, soldier... 


now you know 


I’m in there pitchin’, 


too!’ 


“Au you guys who are out there pitch- now becomes our “‘letter of intent’’ for 
ing lead slugs... like Jack, Steve, Bill all the working days ahead until the war is 
and Cliff... you'll be mighty glad to won ...and until that old gang of ours 
see that this gang you left behind és really comes marching home again. 

behind you, making every whack of work ) 

count where it hurts the enemy.”’ 


Those few words go for everyone here. The 

Army-Navy Production Award is prized by 

this organization because it is evidence 

that we are laying it on the production 

line... that faith is being kept with all | 
those who have gone, on leave of absence VEEDER-ROOT 
from our ranks, to join the ranks of the INCORPORATED 


Armed Forces of the United States. This E he Couniling Shue UA Gududiry 


ON THIS PAGE, NOVEMBER 2: HOW VEEDER-ROOT HELPS TO ROLL OUT THE KHAKI 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





wor at 


Capital Straws 


The U.S. situation in the Solomons is 
stil more or less precarious, but better 
than it was a fortnight ago . . . Unnamed 
difficulties are hampering further arrange- 
ments for the exchange of U.S. and Jap 

f nationals, and hopes for getting another 
boatload of Americans home by Christmas 
are dwindling . . . Washington protested 
vigorously to London over the disclos- 
ure of information about new U.S. plane 
types by Peter Masefield, London Times 
aviation expert . . . Even scientists them- 
selves are awed by the destructive po- 
tentialities of new war weapons being de- 
veloped. 


Taylor’s Mission 


Although his mission is secret, it’s pos- 
sible to reveal some of the purposes of 
Myron Taylor’s visit to the Vatican. At 
the President’s behest, he detailed to the 
Pope the American war aims and especial- 
ly the progress of the U.S. war effort. He 
strongly emphasized the American de- 
termination to fight on until complete 
victory, implying the hope that the Vati- 
can will not be sympathetic toward the 
peace offensive Hitler is expected to 
launch this winter. Taylor did not seek 
from the Pope any statement supporting 
, the United Nations cause. The Vatican’s 
unwillingness to take sides in the war is 
thoroughly understood in Washington. 





U.S. vs. Argentina 


Relations between the U.S. and Argen- 
tina are becoming increasingly strained. 
Nothing has been said about it officially, 
but Washington has again been rebuffed in 
its efforts to get the Castillo government 
to cooperate in hemisphere defense. Both 


" hard-pressed for shipping, offered to send 
Argentina oil-drilling and other machinery 
needed to help develop its newly dis- 
covered oil fields if it would share some of 
its production with its neighbors. Argen- 
tina refused. As a result, U.S. Ambassador 
Norman Armour has postponed his plans 
to return to Buenos Aires, and it’s not ex- 
pected that Ambassador Espil, home “re- 





AKI 


Chile and Uruguay need oil and the U.S., . 


porting” for several weeks, will come back 
to Washington before Armour resumes his 
post. 


National Notes 


The War Department is so pleased with 
the well-considered report of the Senate 
subcommittee which visited Alaska that it 
will encourage the group to make other 


‘investigations . . . Senator Brown of Mich- 


igan fears his leadership of the Adminis- 
tration fight against the farm bloc isn’t 
helping his election chances . . . The Ad- 
ministration is worried about defections 
among the usually loyal Texas Congres- 
sional delegation; in addition to turning 
maverick on farm and labor questions, 
some have been openly critical of the Ad- 
ministration’s war effort. 


Martinique Talks 


You haven’t heard about them for 
weeks, but the negotiations at Martinique 
have been carried on steadily. The prin- 
cipal U.S. objective—demilitarization of 
French warships and planes stationed on 
the island—was obtained early. The long- 
drawn-out talks since have been concerned 
with gaining the use of French merchant 
ships at Martinique in South American 
trade, exercising control over the island’s 
radio stations, obtaining release of in- 
terned United Nations seamen, and reach- 
ing agreement on Martinique’s food re- 
quirements. It’s now believed a satis- 
factory settlement will be reached almost 
any time. 


Army “Toughness’ 


With all the talk about “getting tough” 
in Washington, the Army is probably do- 
ing the best job. Behind the curtain that 
covers internal Army affairs, Chief of 
Staff Marshall has been ruthlessly weed- 
ing out inefficient officers. Knowing that 
on the battlefield blunders cannot be cor- 
rected without casualties, General Mar- 
shall himself carefully reviews all data 
pertaining to the relief, reassignment, or 
promotion of general officers, and associ- 
ates say he has been far more severe in 
dealing with regular personnel than with 
citizen army personnel. 


Trivia 

In the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, workers in the Venereal 
Control section are referred to as “The Sin 
People” . .. Henry B. Steagall, House 


farm-bloc leader, tells friends that among 
his mail on the inflation legislation was a 
letter from an irate New Yorker who 
wrote: “I now know what your middle in- 
itial ‘B’ stands for” . . . Colleagues are 
calling Senator Aiken of Vermont “Dr. 
Gallup” because of his penchant for tak- 
ing his own polls when important issues 
are pending . . . Donald Nelson wants to 
keep his chief brain truster, 33-year-old 
Robert Nathan, on the job, but is having . 
trouble getting Nathan’s draft board to 
defer him on occupational grounds. 


Trends Abroad 


a concern over a new African 
front continues to grow; the Nazi radio is 
now embarking on “fishing. expeditions,” 
hoping to induce Allied denials that would 
reveal military preparations . . . In private 
conversation, British officials agree with 
the widely held public belief that another 
Nazi aerial blitz is coming this winter... 
In this respect, it’s now thought that the 
recent scattered Nazi night-bombing at- 
tacks are primarily training flights for 
new crews . . . Mexico has uncovered a 
sabotage plot aimed at railways and Gulf 
port shipping installations. 





Spoils Bottleneck 


Bland Tokyo propaganda to the con- 
trary, Japan has not achieved any great 
success in capitalizing on its newly won 
gains. Obviously some of the vital raw ma- 
terial captured is now being utilized in 
the war effort, but not on a large scale 
for two reasons: (1) Japanese industry is 
not able to greatly increase its capacity, 
and (2) the: shipping shortage is getting 
serious, partly because of Allied sinkings 
and partly because of the demands of the 
widespread front. However, military ex- 
perts warn that unless Japan’s supply 
routes can be cut and her industries 
bombed, Japan’s economic system will “be 
over the hump” within two years. 


Spanish Cordiality 


As might be expected, Allied-Spanish 
relations have been steadily improving 
since Franco ousted his pro-Axis brother- 
in-law, Serrano Sufer. Almost immediate- 
ly Spanish Government representatives 
adopted a more cordial attitude toward 
Americans and Britons. Now quiet trade 
negotiations calling for an exchange of 
Spanish raw materials for American oil 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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and food are in progress. It should be 
emphasized, however, that Franco has not 
turned pro-Ally. He still remains “neutral” 
and is as likely to lean one way as the 
other, depending on military developments. 


‘Spare That Tree’ 


Though it sounds fantastic, Panama has 
just been forced to decree severe penalties 
to prevent the chopping down of rubber 
trees. The story is this: Panama’s rubber 
trees, when tapped in the regular way, give 
less than 3 pounds of raw rubber a year. 
But when a tree is cut down, more than 
8 pounds can be extracted from it. Ma- 
terialistic natives, looking toward the im- 
mediate return, got out their axes, and it 
took a Presidential decree to stop them. 


African Spy Center 


It’s now known that Lourenco Marques, 
exchange point for Japanese and Ameri- 
can nationals in Portuguese East Africa, 
is an important center of Nazi espionage. 
The chief German agent there is named 
Vertz and his duties include reporting on 
Allied ship movements through the Mo- 
zambique Channel, and directing sabotage 
in nearby Allied territories. He apparently 
also has connections by radio or other 
means with dissident groups in the Union 
of South Africa. The British are convinced 
that he was in this way able to warn the 
French in Madagascar of the initial Allied 
assault on Diégo-Suarez. 


Foreign Notes 


New photographs of Hitler will show a 
streamlined jow] that will be only partly 
due to retouching: Dr. Rudolph Schultz 
Martin, Bavarian surgeon who remade the 
Fiihrer’s nose, has done another plastic 
surgery job . . . One current French un- 
derground newspaper, Le Pere Duchesne, 
proudly carries “Volume XLI” on its mast- 
head. Founded 151 years ago during the 
French Revolution, it was also published 
in 184} and 1871, later periods of strife 
. . . In captured Russian areas, the Nazis 
are maintaining the collective farms and, 
as an added incentive, granting each farm- 
er a private plot of his own to cultivate . . . 
Jittery Pierre Laval, when traveling be- 
tween his Chateldon estate and Vichy, 
has a driver hit 70 m.p.h. most of the way. 
All curves, where the car must slow down, 
are guarded by police. 





Wardrobe Worries 


Here’s how the situation in clothing 
and other textiles shapes up for next year: 
Government buying for Lend-Lease and 
its own needs will deplete the hitherto 
ample U.S. inventories of cotton and wool 
cloth. Soon, women’s woolens will be hard 
to get, but in men’s suits, large inven- 
tories and slowed sales due to the draft 


will defer the pinch. The finer cotton fab- 
rics are already disappearing, and a real 
shortage in cotton goods looms next sum- 
mer, which means some controls to assure 
equitable distribution and prevent hoard- 
ing but not necessarily rationing. The pres- 
ent slim stocks of silk and nylon hose will 
probably last until the end of this year. 
Stepped-up government demands for rayon 
will soon make even that type of hosiery 
harder to get. 


Used-Car Ceilings 


Look for imposition, in the near future, 
of a ceiling on all used cars. Auto dealers 
expect the order, when it comes, to im- 
pose two sets of ceiling prices. One will 
cover the car “as is.” The other, consider- 
ably higher, would cover reconditioned and 
dealer-guaranteed cars. This would give 
the dealer an inducement to repair and put 
in optimum condition the secondhand cars 
he buys, thereby contributing to main- 
tenance of transport facilities. It would 
also, by allowing a profit margin on repair 
and reconditioning services, contribute to 
the dealer’s depleted income. Similarly, 
it’s believed the time is not far off when 
used cars will be frozen and rationed to 
essential users. 


Army Labor Pirating 


Civilian-operated war industries are not 
the only ones guilty of pirating skilled 
labor—the Army is also a culprit. Cur- 
rently, the Navy Bureaus of Ordnance 
Supplies and Accounts, and Ships are be- 
seeching Secretary Knox to stop Army 
pirating of its skilled technicians. This is 
accomplished partly through refusal of 
local draft boards to renew occupational 
deferment of welders, machinists, and riv- 
eters in plants holding Navy contracts—a 
policy the bureau contends Selective Serv- 
ice could change. But even more irritating 
to the Navy is the Army practice of get- 
ting the heads of engineering and techni- 
cal schools to send circular letters to their 
alumni calling attention to commissions 
open in the specialists’ corps. Many such 
alumni, now employed by the Navy as 
civilians, are succumbing to the lure of a 
uniform. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite all the talk last spring, state 
load regulations are still hampering move- 
ment of supplies by truck . . . Published 
statements that “only a handful” of bi- 
noculars are being turned out, irritate 
manufacturers like Bausch & Lomb, who 
are producing record numbers even though 
they can’t yet meet the expanding demand 
from the armed forces . . . The British 
are urging that Ford’s Willow Run plant 
be converted to produce the huge Lan- 
caster bombers instead of Consolidated 
B-24s, but they aren’t likely to get any 
where . . . Discount rumors that the giant 


Douglas B-19 is being considered for pro- 


duction as a cargo plane; it would be in- - 


efficient for the purpose, partly because its 
cargo space is all broken up. 





Press Notes 


Wiiam Joyce, the original Lord Haw- 
Haw, has written his own “Mein Kampf,” 
which the Frankfurter Zeitung is publish- 
ing serially; he calls it “Twilight Over 
England” . . . Pearl S. Buck is writing a 
sequel to “Dragon Seed” for Asia maga- 
zine; called “The Promise,” each install- 
ment will be written just before press 
time, since the action will follow closely 
the war in the Far East .. . In addition, 
Miss Buck will shortly launch “People,” 
a new picture magazine intended to “ac- 
quaint people in different parts of the 
world with each other” . . . William Steig, 
well-known New Yorker cartoonist, has 
assembled a series of drawings called “The 
Lonely Ones” which Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
will publish Dec. 1. 


Miscellany 


To widen audience appeal, the OWI is 
talking about a plan to spot important 
government spokesmen as guests on pop- 
lar commercial programs . . . Because 
newspapers are experiencing serious diffi- 
culty in keeping delivery boys, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune Syndicate 
designed a new daily comic strip called 
“Hugh Striver” which dramatizes the de- 
livery boy’s life and opportunities . . . 
According to reports from occupied 
France, Maurice Chevalier, famous French 
musical-comedy star now in. Paris “col- 
laborating” with the Nazis, recently mar- 
ried a Rumanian singer, Nita Raya, who 
used to appear in his productions. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood is trimming its sails to the 
drafting of 20- to 45-year-old male movie- 
goers; producers plan more homespun 
themes to appeal to elderly fans, more 
juvenile casts to attract those under draft 
age, and to cut down on gunplay and add 
more romance in Westerns and serials to 
suit predominantly feminine audiences . . . 
Samuel Goldwyn’s reissue of “The Real 
Glory,” a story of the Moro insurrection 
in Jolo, was shelved at the urgent request 
of Philippine President Quezon, who 
claimed it was unfair to Mohammedanism 
and the Moros themselves, who are now 
carrying on effective guerrilla warfare 
against the Japs . . . The Hays office in- 


sisted that Columbia substitute “darn” in 
Admiral Farragut’s famous “Damn the 
torpedoes!” in the soon-to-be-released pic- 
ture “Merry-Go-Round” . . . The screeching 
brakes and squealing tires of the movie- 
car chase are out for the duration; car 
owners resent the burning up of rubber. 
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“WHAT WITH THE TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEM, IT 
WASNT VERY PATRIOTIC OF 
FRED TO REFUSE US THE 
USE OF HIS DACHSHUND” 








“BUT WE'LL STILL GET TO 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IN 
TIME FOR A WONDER- 
FUL DINNER AND A 

GRAND NIGHTS SLEEP” 








Perhaps you haven’t been driven to 
this, but — 


Uncle Sam’s official business must come 
first, so that getting around the country 
isn’t so easy as it was before the war. And, 
in spite of the mighty fine job being done 
by the transportation people, you may 
find travelling a bit on the difficult side. 


But, no matter how you arrive, when 


business brings you to New York, you'll 
find Hotel Pennsylvania ready to supply 
the three wartime necessities for trav- 
elers today. Those three things are listed 
below. Read them. 


Now, more than ever, we are making 
it our business to see that your stay at 
Hotel Pennsylvania is a relaxing, energy- 
restoring experience. 








THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 





<——— 
ee ee 
WONDERFUL MEALS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
will serve you food 


’ that’s an epicure’s de- 


light as well as a nu- 
tritionist’s dream. A 
grand variety of dishes, 
at prices tailored to 
your pocketbook. 





WONDERFUL SLEEP 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
bedrooms contain the 
world’s most luxuri- 
ously comfortable 
beds—beds so com- 
fortable that lots of 
people have tried to 
buy them from us! 





RESTFUL RELAXATION 
If you have a little time 
to while away, there’s 
the famous bar or the 
gay Cocktail Lounge 
... or dancing to fa- 
mous orchestras. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 








TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
discount on room rates to officers and men of 
the U.S. armed forces. 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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Trends 





The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The WPB reorganization presages a 
stiffer attitude toward civilian require- 
ments than has heretofore been thought 
necessary. The new setup, with Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, former chairman of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, at one end of 
the line and Charles E. Wilson’s board of 
Army and Navy supply officials at the 
other, can be depended upon to funnel a 
larger percentage of available materials in- 
to direct war needs. Even repair materials 
for machinery manufacturing less essential 
stuff, including items important to civilian 
morale, are going to be extremely hard to 
get from here on out. 

@ e@ 
Direct allocations of materials will be 
stepped up greatly after Jan. 1. Eventually, 
somewhere between 60 and 70 per cent of 
the war program will receive its material in 
this manner, and production will be sched- 
uled through under definite time objec- 
tives. The remainder of the program will 
probably remain under some kind of a 
priorities system like the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. 

e e 
Household power rationing? It’s un- 
likely even if power shortages should de- 
velop next year, as they might. The ad- 
ministrative work would be such a head- 
ache that officials now think in terms of 
voluntary curtailment drives rather than 
mandatory cuts. The same goes for do- 
mestic gas. 

e @ 
Work-or-fight policy is emerging rapidly 
as the-manpower pinch tightens. Manpow- 
er officials deny there’s any intention to 
use such a club, but the attitude of state 
and local draft people, particularly where 
absenteeism rather than labor trouble is in- 
volved, has stiffened. 

e oe 
Rusty tin cans from city dumps are now 
being looked upon as possible sources of 
scrap for the steel mills. 

e 6 
The nitrogen shortage in the U.S. is 
growing critical, but nitrates are still being 
shipped abroad in quantity. Here’s why: 
1 pound of nitrogen fertilizer increases 
grain yields by approximately 4 pounds. 
Therefore, where possible, it is preferred to 
send fertilizer instead of grain and thus 
save shipping space. 

e e 
C ongressmen returning to Washington 
after absences of only a few weeks are 
amazed at the influx of new workers while 


they were away. They plan to ask F.D.R. 
to accelerate the decentralization of gov- 
ernment agencies to relieve the congestion 
before winter sets in. The Army is talking 
of shifting thousands of its people to New 
York. é 


Rubber Czar Jeffers has made a good 
impression in his few appearances in Wash- 
ington. He speaks straight from the shoul- 
der and likes to identify himself with labor- 
ing people. Incidentally, he has found the 
rubber situation to be better than he ex- 
pected because of the spadework already 
done on the problem by his predecessors. 
T he public is poor at addition, surveys 
by fuel-oil rationers have disclosed. There- 
fore, oil users applying for ration books 
will not only be asked to give the over-all 
floor areas of their homes but to give the 
measurements of each room as well, so ra- 
tion boards can check up on their arith- 
metic. 


General Hershey’s forecast that mar- 
ried men with children would be taken by 
the draft in large numbers a year from now 
brought another flood of applications for 
Army commissions. The Army now has a 
total of between 250,000 and 300,000 such 
applications on file. 
T he maintenance of membership prin- 
ciple developed by the War Labor Board, 
as a compromise with closed-shop demands, 
is being eyed with suspicion by more and 
more union leaders. As war-plant personnel 
expands, the unions naturally want to sign 
up the new workers, but they find that 
the prospect of enforced union membership 
for a year or during the life of a contract 
is likely to frighten off some prospective 
members. | 
The Army has set up a Contract Appeals 
Board to review decisions of its contracting 
officers. New contracts contain clauses per- 
mitting appeals to this board, and old ones 
can be amended to make the contractors 
eligible. 
Balsa wood is no longer available for the 
building of model aircraft. The feather- 
weight product is now a vital war material 
needed for airplane parts and life pre- 
servers. 

e e 
Gold mines will soon be shut down to di- 
vert miners to copper digging, insiders say. 
T he basing-point system, under which 
such materials as steel cost the same at the 
delivery point whether they are shipped 
from mills at Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, or other places, is coming in for 
critical study by the WPB. Some transpor- 


tation people there believe elimination ¢ 
the system would tend to conserve ship 
ping space by inducing users to buy froy 
the mills closest to the point of delivery, 

e e 
An OPA clinic, now being tried in th 
Pacific Northwest, is likely to spread. T 
der it a half-dozen price officials tour sm: 
towns, explaining complicated price ruk 
to retailers. 

e e 
A zoning system similar to the one 
OPA set up to stabilize sugar supplies, 
now being urged by the Office of Defe 
Transportation for other commodities. 3 
preventing the movement of commoditi 
outside of the zones in which they 
manufactured, much rail _crosshauli 
would be prevented. Among the commo 
ties discussed for this treatment are 
ment, beer, and canned goods. 

e e 
Brand names and trade-marks are t 
big question in discussions of eliminatin 
crosshauling and in the concentration { 
industry programs. One proposal now 
ing discussed would, where possible, hay 
manufacturers dominating a distributi 
zone use the labels of competitors shut o 
of the area. 

e e 
Government labor experts don’t exp 
wage bickering to cease even though tl 
Little Steel Formula, .permitting a 15 7 
cent increase over Jan. 1, 1941, levels, 
imposed by executive order. They belie 
there'll be just as great a problem 
clamors for adjustments of “inequaliti 
and substandard wages” which would 
permitted under the formula. Moreov¢ 
any rises in the cost of living probah 
would bring renewed demands for ni 
over the formula ceiling. 

. e e 

A food production problem, in addit 
to manpower and machinery, is the job 
keeping farm prices in balance with the 
creasingly managed economy, governme 
economists are discovering. They must 2 
permit the price of wheat to remain <0 hi 
that farmers will continue to add to 
surplus instead of changing over some 
their acreage, for example, to sovybeal 
for which there is a real need. 


Air freight development is being pus 


' years ahead of its normal development 
_ the war. The average cost is 50 cents a 


mile, but planes now in development ' 
reduce this to about 30 cents and enzin¢ 
see the day not far off when air cargt 
will move at 10 cents a ton mile. This 
still much higher than rail freight at abi 
1 cent and steamship cargo at a haif ¢ 
a ton mile, but aviation studies indica 
wide demand for the service after the 4 
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To managers of war plants—large or small—who want to 
know what they can do with their present lighting equip- 
ment to increase wartime production .. save time.. energy: 
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1 now b HE Lamp Department of General Electric has taken on 2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 
rhe. a bigger job than making and selling lamps—though 3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 
istributi@ = we are still doing both. 4 a eee 
s shut o . Supplementary lighting—for the most critical seeing 

As one of our contributions to winning the war, we want to operations such as inspections. 

wn’t exp Place our practical knowledge and experience on lighting 5. Light-colored walls to reduce light absorption; light- 
hough th for production at the disposal of any plant with war work. colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 
g es This help costs you nothing . . . and to bring it to you 6. New lighting installations recommended only when 
on belie quickly and effectively, our trained lighting personnel, absolutely necessary. 

roblem | located all over the country, is at your service . . . whether You may think you haven’t got a lighting problem. You may 
ga) your war plant is 100 square feet or 1,000,000. believe your lighting cannot be improved without expense 
| wou . . . 

Moreovg This advice does not necessarily mean buying new fixtures and delay. You may be right. Yet ee in many a plant 
g proba or even lamps. It means, for the most part, practical sugges- —tagge see sinell--hene: been sucpsised,, asthe scout: of 
s for n : . following a few simple recommendations of a G-E lighting 

tions on getting more out of your present equipment. Many ‘ Reach f levh d find Call 
of the things which can be done are simple. Yet they may essen wos E : ai a pone ce ere ta - rin 
in additig increase usable light by as much as 50%! Things such as these: ee ere a ree. 
+ the ial Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Or your local electric company or 
with thei 1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule. G-E lamp supplier will be glad to give you valuable advice. 
governme 
*y must 
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OOD brass scrap helps to make new brass 
faster. . . . It will help to catch up more 
rapidly with the crying need for munitions to 
supply millions of United Nations fighting men 
who are not supplied sufficiently, now, to give 
them an equal fighting chance against the ac- 


cumulated supplies of the enemy. 


This brass scrap must be had. . . for it is ur- 
gently needed on jobs that only brass can do. 


In and around every industrial plant (and 
around home, too), a little systematic and in- 
tensive “‘bird-dogging”’ will turn up some scrap 
brass. No amount 1s too small . . . it will cer- 
tainly be enough to fire a shot that may de- 
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| THE ARMED FORCES NEED IT NOW 


cide a battle on land, at sea, or in the air. 

So have a “Brass Finders Committee” organ- 
ized today. And when you have a fair-sized 
. don’t wait. Call your local 
scrap dealer or industrial salvage organization. 
They'll do the rest. 

Remember, brass scrap is always needed. 
Keep it coming — to “‘keep ’em firing.” And 
remember, also, to buy war bonds. . . which 


buy bullets. 


Bristol Brass 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION ¢ BRISTOL, CONR. 


eMakers of Brass Since 1850 


accumulation . . 
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Valiant Red Stand Emboldens 


Shouters for a Second Front 


But Decision Still Stays 


in: Hands of Allied Chieftains 
Despite Growing Clamor 


The Battle of Stalingrad this week took 
its place among the great epics of the war. 
Begun on Aug. 25, it had already lasted 
longer than the entire Battle of France. 
For sheer fury of combat, it far tran- 
scended the fights for Leningrad and Mos- 
cow last fall and winter. The same daunt- 
less spirit that saved those cities now 
animated the defenders of the Volga city. 
And their deeds evoked the admiration 
and plaudits of all the Allied peoples. 

The Nazis were obviously chagrined. 
For weeks they had been preparing the 
German public for a boastful announce- 
ment of the city’s fall. Now the propa- 
gandists had to admit that progress was 
slow. They put it down to Hitler’s desire 


to save human life. Angrily the Germans 
rejected suggestions that Stalingrad was 
this war’s Verdun. Nevertheless, a rumor 
persisted that Field Marshal Fedor von 
Bock, commander of the German troops 
before Stalingrad, had been recalled. 

Stalingrad’s stand also put a crimp in 
Axis celebrations on Sept. 27 of the second 
anniversary of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
pact. In Berlin, after Foreign Minister 
Joachin von Ribbentrop pointed out the 
pact had been forged against the United 
States, which had “ignored the warning,” 
he could brag only of previous German con- 
quests in Russia and pledge that the city 
would be taken through the “heroism and 
bravery” of the German troops. 

In Rome, Mussolini said nothing. In 
Tokyo, Premier Gen. Hideki Tojo re- 
marked that Japan would gain ultimate 
victory by “strict observance of the virtue 
of fidelity.” Two days before, Germany and 
Japan had sought to scare the Allies by 
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“The Best Laid Plans” 


announcing simultaneously that Japanese 
submarines were in the Atlantic and Ger- 
man U-boats in the Indian Ocean. But 
even a Japanese spokesman admitted: that 
this meant not “so much a material but a 
moral threat” to the Allies. 

Yet Russia’s ordeal of the Volga en- 
abled the Germans to score at least on the 
propaganda front. Taking as their theme 
the absence of a second Allied front in 
Europe, Nazi spokesmen taunted that the 
United States and Britain had deliber- 
ately let the Russians down. And they 
asserted that it was the “intense hatred” 
for Communism in the Western democra- 
cies that had delayed the second front. 

That sort of talk was old stuff to the 
Russians. But there was no doubt that 
Soviet leaders were dissatisfied with Al- 
lied help. They made that clear to Wendell 
L. Willkie during his visit to Moscow. It 
came out, too, in a story in The Moscow 
News. The English-language paper said: 
“The further course of the war is now 
being decided at the gates of Stalingrad. 
Hitler has hurled all his forces and reserves 
into this sector . . . That is precisely why 
the front in the west is stripped bare and 
why Rommel’s offensive in Egypt failed 
. . . The huge British and American 
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armies still are mere bystanders in the 
titanic struggle now waged on the Soviet 
front.” 

One reply to this came from Anthony 
Eden. In his speech announcing the safe 
arrival in Northern Russia of the bulk of a 
record-sized munitions convoy, the British 
Foreign Secretary also stressed the aims 
and power of the Allied air offensive 
against the Reich. In the first half of 
September, he revealed, the RAF was 
bombing Germany at the colossal rate of 
10,000 tons of missiles a month. And he 
declared that it would be a grave mistake 
to underestimate the effect of the air 
campaign “on the whole course of the 
war.” 

Meanwhile, the British radio issued one 
more appeal to the French to keep away 
from the coastal areas so as to prevent 
shedding of French blood in possible Al- 
lied operations in France. It warned that 
an Allied offensive “is being prepared.” 


Significance-—— 


The stark picture of Stalingrad aflame 
but unsurrendered, and the resultant ris- 
ing Red pleas for direct Allied interven- 
tion emphasized anew the dominating 
place which the second-front issue had 
taken in the embattled world scene. 

The answer to the invasion puzzle was 
still locked in Allied secrecy. Neverthe- 
less, two pointers stood out last week. One 
was the very fact that with the Germans 
beating with all their power at Stalingrad, 
the Western Allies still had not moved. 
The other was the fact that winter, with 
its storms and fogs, would soon sweep 
over Europe. The two signs prompted a 
guess that many were prepared to hazard 
—that the second front was still in the 
future and possibly not on the cards for 
1942. 

That growing conviction, right or wrong, 
had obviously helped aggravate the dis- 
appointment among the Russian and other 
Allied peoples. And as that disappoint- 
ment spread, so was there a tendency to 
blame it more and more on the famous 
communiqué issued in the name of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia last 
June after Premier Molotoff’s visit to 
Washington—“Full understanding was 
reached with regard to the urgent tasks 
of creating a second front in Europe in 
1942.” 

Apparently because that communiqué 
had already begun to boomerang in Allied 
capitals, British officials recently let it be 
known that its phraseology was Washing- 
ton’s, not London’s. And last week Arthur 
Krock, writing in The New York Times, 
supplied the rest of the background. He 
revealed that the phraseology was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s; that Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden had 
questioned its wisdom over the transat- 
lantic telephone before the statement was 
issued; but that Mr. Roosevelt had stuck 
to his guns. 


How Plane Is Signaled 
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Cut throttle for landing 








The burden of the friendly transatlantic 
debate, according to Krock, was this: Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted to play on the nerves of 
the Nazis—whether or not it should prove 
possible to open a second front this year; 
Churchill and Eden felt that the phrasing 
might build up bitter disappointments if 
a second front were not opened. Whatever 
the merits of either course, the phraseology, 
as interpreted by most analysts, did not 
constitute an outright pledge of an Allied 
invasion of the Continent this year. Nor 
did the Allies permit Molotoff to return to 
Russia under the impression that such a 
pledge was meant. 

Moreover, the Allied press adopted a 
cautious tone in its interpretation of the 
communiqué. That was in line with the 
attitude of most Americans and Britons 
that it was up to the military chiefs of 
both nations to make the decision whether 
a second front was possible this year. How- 
ever, the Russian press gave wide play to 
the communiqué as an outright promise 
of second-front action this year. This, at 
‘least in some measure, helped pave the way 
for disappointment among the Soviet peo- 
ple and army at the fact that the Allies 
have so far failed to act. 





Quisling in the Cellar 


Norway last week observed the second 
anniversary of Maj. Vidkun Quisling’s 
rule. In the frescoed halls of Oslo Univer- 
sity. Quisling called together his followers. 

“King Haakon lost his throne by the 
fact that he went abroad,” droned the sal- 
low, slack-joweled Hitler puppet. “As the 
Crown Prince has done likewise, the for- 
mer royal house now has no legal claims 
to the Norwegian crown.” 

Quisling’s speech was never finished. 
Even as he exhorted the crowd on “the 
New Order,” the muffled crump-crump of 
bombs was heard outside. The university 
building was rocked by heavy explosions. 
Fires broke out in the streets where pre- 
parations for a Quislingist festival and 
parade were in progress. Sweeping low over 
Oslo in the brilliant afternoon sunshine. 
RAF bombers had scored hits on Gestapo 
headquarters, popularly known as _ the 
“torture chamber,” situated uncomfortably 
close to the Nazi rally. In a wild dash to a 
convenient cellar, Quisling led his recently 
tripled bodyguard and the audience to 
safety. 

Reminiscent of another dramatic RAF 
interruption of a National Socialist rally— 
the November 1940 raid on a Munich cele- 
brating the anniversary of the beer-garden 
Putsch—the bold Oslo foray involved a 
round trip of more than 1,000 miles. It 
also marked the first appearance of Bri- 
tain’s newest bomber—the secret twin- 
engined Mosquito which resembles the 
American-built Douglas Boston. Of the 
four Mosquitos comprising the raiding 
force, one was shot down over Oslo har- 
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bor, but the other three showed their 
speed by easily outdistancing Focke-Wulf 


fighters which chased them on the home- . 


ward trip. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the RAF also 
continued its assaults. On the night of 
Sept. 23, a fleet of big Stirlings and Lan- 
casters attacked the U-boat building yards 
at Flensburg, on the Baltic coast near the 
Danish border. Crossing the North Sea in 
driving rain and hail, the raiders were re- 
warded by bright moonlight at their tar- 
get. Ten of the bombers failed to return. 
Meanwhile, a fleet of Bostons attacked the 
Lille-Lens power plant in Northern France 
and the iron and steel works at Ijmuiden, 
Holland, in daylight hedgehopping raids 
so low that the planes barely missed the 
plants’ chimney stacks. 

Despite bad weather, other RAF planes 
were busy laying mines in the Skagerrak, 
Kattegat, and other enemy waters. Five 
British planes were lost in one of these 
operations, intended to block the heavy 
Kiel naval force from slipping out into the 
North Sea by way of the Baltic. 





‘That Is All’ 


A musical program on the radio at 
Tananarive, capital of Madagascar, came 
to an abrupt halt on the afternoon of 
Sept. 23. A voice said: “British officer 
speaking. British troops entered Tanana- 
rive at 5 p.m. today. All is quiet. That is 
all.” 

After a fourteen-day drive the British 
had captured the capital and all but an 
estimated 2,000 of the island’s defense force 
of 10,000. The British announced that 
French officials who so desired could con- 
tinue in office under British military rule 
and that the Tricolor would continue to 
fly on public buildings. Meanwhile Vichy’s 
Governor General, Armand Annet, fled to 
a hideaway in the southern wilds of the 
island. 


Feat in Libya 


The last time the British were in Ben- 
gasi was in January 1942. Now 500 miles 
of mostly barren desert lie between the 
Libyan port and the Eighth Army, pushed 
back by Axis forces to its present battle 
line between El Alemein and the Qattara 
Depression in Egypt. 

Nevertheless, British land troops last 
month were again on the attack at Ben- 
gasi. Announcing the incredible feat on 
Sept. 23, Cairo headquarters stated that 
on the night of Sept. 13-14, at the same 
time the British carried out their sea raid 
on Tobruk, desert forces had attacked 
both Bengasi and the nearby railroad 
junction at Barce (see map). It added 
that more than 30 aircraft were damaged 
or destroyed on the ground and heavy 
casualties inflicted on enemy personnel 








and motor transport. Two nights later, 
the British also raided the Italian-held 
Gialo Oasis, 235 miles below Bengasi. In a 
battle lasting several days they occupied 
the outpost and used artillery to destroy 
dumps of ammunition and supplies. Lon- 
don reported that the enemy garrison suf- 
fered heavy casualties. 

Where the raiders came from, the Brit- 
ish didn’t disclose. The best bets were 
that the starting points were either the 
Kufra Oasis, north of French Equatorial 
Africa, or some point in the Egyptian 
desert south of the Qattara Depression. 





U-Boat War 


The most encouraging report on Navy 
building progress since the beginning of the 
war was a statement last week by Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, issued in cooperation 
with the Navy. Vinson revealed that more 
than 250 yards are now building 3,230 
combat, auxiliary, patrol and mine ships, 
as well as 11,659 smaller vessels, and that 
the output of Navy planes is rapidly near- 
ing 2,000 a month. 

The navy under construction, Vinson 
said, would not only enable the United 
States to take the offensive with superior 
force in any theater it chose but also would 
provide the added escort and patrol craft 
needed to put an end to the U-boat 
menace. What was more, he declared that 
“ship sinkings off America’s Atlantic Coast 
have almost ceased.” 

Vinson’s words provided an encouraging 
sidelight on the progress of the Allied bat- 
tle against U-boats, despite their flareups 
of activity here and there, such as the 
German claim on Monday of this week 
that three American troopships had been 
sunk in the Atlantic. That battle is now 
being fought chiefly in two great Atlantic 
zones—in the east, where the British seek 
to destroy the U-boats in or near their 
nests, and in the west, where the enemy 
marauders are striving to sever the Al- 
lied supply lines. 





Newsweek-Browne 
British raiders struck 500 miles behind Axis desert lines (arrows) 


That the struggle has been costly was 
indicated by a merchant-marine casualty 
list, issued in Washington this week. Cov- 
ering the period from Sept. 27, 1941, to 
Aug. 1 of this year, it named 434 known 


_ dead and 2,355 missing. Meantime, the 


British admitted increased U-boat activity 
in the Atlantic convoy lanes, especially off 
the British Isles and Iceland. 


East 


Every dawn, the huge bombers of the 
RAF’s Coastal Command roar off to pa- 
trol a “beat” stretching from Northern 
Norway to Portugal. The dirtier the 
weather the better the Coastal Command 
likes it, for storms and squalls are “sub- 
marine weather”—the kind when U-boats 
are most likely to be found on the surface. 

Many are the duties of the Coastal 
Command. Some of its bombers escort Al- 
lied convoys. Others blast U-boat hide- 
aways in occupied France or hunt for sub- 
marines preying on Allied shipping be- 
tween Newfoundland and Murmansk. 
Still others try to intercept U-boats headed 
for the American East Coast. 

The work horses of the air patrol are 
names made famous by the war headlines. 
The American plants have contributed 
Lockheed Hudsons, Consolidated Cata- 
lina flying boats, and powerful Consoli- 
dated Liberators capable of a speed of 
well above 300 miles per hour. From Brit- 
ish plants have come the Wellingtons, 
Blenheims, Whitleys and Sunderland four- , 
engined flying boats, nicknamed “Flying 
Porcupines” for their gun-studded tur- 
rets. Many of these hunting craft are 
fitted with new “hush-hush” devices for 
locating and destroying their undersea 
prey. 

Most of the aircraft operate over the 
Bay of Biscay—gateway to the west for 
the U-boats based at Brest, Bordeaux, and 
Lorient. No longer can a submarine sur- 
face here in leisure to recharge its batteries. 
Instead, it must remain submerged until it 
gets out of range of the RAF bombers. 

Exasperated, the German command re- 
cently armed its obsolescent Arado fighters 
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and Junkers 88 bombers with cannon and 
sent them out to clear the skies. The RAF 
countered by using long-range, heavily 
armed Beaufighters to escort its bombers. 
Last week, eight Beaufighters met a forma- 
tion of Arados and Junkers over the bay, 
and shot down four without a loss. 

When the Coastal Command learns of 
the presence of a pack of submarines at 
some port, it summons the Bomber Com- 
mand to “clean it up.” When reconnais- 
sance planes discover a crippled Allied 
ship or a cruising U-boat, they notify the 
navy, which sends corvettes and other 
light patrol vessels out to join in the hunt. 

The results of this merciless, well-coordi- 
nated drive were summed up recently by 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, mastermind of 
German submarine strategy: “U-boat war- 
fare for us is hard and will grow harder.” 
The best proof of his words is the soaring 
number of U-boat crewmen in the prison 
camps of England and Canada. Once 
tough and arrogant, these youths are often 
weary and haggard when captured. Their 
nerves have been frayed by the constant 
fear of Allied bombers. 


West 


Some planes of the British Coastal Com- 
mand also operate in the great “west zone” 
—along the coast of the United States. But 
here they are but a small adjunct to the 
vast and intricate American anti-sub- 
marine system which operates under Vice 
Admiral Adolphus Andrews, Commander 
of the Eastern Sea Frontier. 

From a secret New York office, lined 
with huge charts on which are marked the 
positions of each ship, plane, and detected 
enemy sub, orders are given which guide 
convoys at sea, send Army and Navy 
planes out on patrol, and organize the hunt 
once the undersea raider is spotted. 


OT dd astelaks 


In ravines and city streets the battle for Stalingrad raged along the Volga on a great 40-mile front... 


The weapons at Andrews’ command are 
numerous—and growing. They run the 
gamut from destroyers to converted pleas- 
ure yachts big enough, according to Navy 
men, to carry depth charges and fast 
enough “to get the hell away before they 
explode.” Among them are the Coast 
Guard cutters, sub chasers—ranging from 
the wooden boats like those of the last 
war to the new and deadly 173-foot PC’s 
—and some British armed trawlers. The 
last are slow and grimy ships, manned 
by expert British crews, and excellent for 
convoy escort. 

Over these craft there is a constant air 
umbrella of Navy patrol bombers, Army 
bombers, light planes of the Civilian Air 
Patrol, and blimps. Concealment their only 
protection, the U-boats now find the go- 
ing tough. The first squadron of multi- 
engined land planes put into service has 
already accounted for five submarines. 
And where the bombers fail—for their 
very speed prevents them from taking but 
one “shot” at a U-boat—the slower- 
moving blimps take up the job. More than 
200 of these airships have now been au- 
thorized by Congress. 

But the best answer found thus far to 
the U-boat menace is the convoy system. 
That is proved by the record: From mid- 
May to mid-July, only two out of 1,105 
convoyed ships in the coastal belt were 
torpedoed. 





Volga Armageddon 


Cold wind swept across the Volga. It 
whipped up the flames of the blazing 
buildings in the outskirts, lashed at the 
rubble and the torn soil of the streets, and 
raised clouds of stifling, blinding dust. By 
the river, shivering women and children 
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S helling City From Hills 


continued to fill sandbags with dirt. In the 
houses behind the cliff, pale, tired soldiers 


- continued to fight. 


Thus Stalingrad last week entered its 
second month of siege. It was no longer 
the Stalingrad of the Soviet picture post- 
cards. Few of its wooden structures re- 
mained standing. Its streets were battle- 
fields—mined, bound with barbed wire, 
blocked with barricades. Those of its pop- 
ulation who still remained had become 
soldiers or nurses. 

But though mortally” wounded, Stalin- 
grad clung to hope. A fortnight earlier, it 
seemed impossible that the city could with- 
stand the fury and the weight of the Ger- 
man onslaught. Nazi wedges were reaching 
out into the city’s heart. Everywhere, the 
defenses sagged before the German pres- 
sure. But the lines held, and reassured 
Moscow rushed in men, supplies, and 
planes. 

Last week, the Russians struck back. 
Under the protection of gunboats, fresh 
troops, tanks, and guns were brought 
across the river. At dawn, the Soviet ar- 
tillery opened up, tearing gaps in the Nazi 
blockhouses and redoubts, and turning 
back waves of Nazi tanks. Then, the Red 
tanks and infantrymen drove up one hill, 
and then another. The gains were slight, 
but they gave the city’s defenders an op- 
portunity to start a minor offensive of 
their own. 

No quarter was given in this vast slug- 
ging match. The tommy gun and the hand 
grenade still ruled the battle—a thousand 
Nazi tommy gunners perished in a single 
sector. But where light arms did not suf- 
fice, artillery and mines were put to good 
use. The Russians, Berlin claimed, used 
boiling oil. When all else failed, Red sap- 
pers, carrying 55-pound packages of TNT, 
slipped toward the enemy strongholds 
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... with the smoke from burning buildings rising from the city, its suburbs, factories, and workers’ settlements 


and blew them up. The killed remained 
unburied, and the stench of death and 
desolation hung heavy over the city of 
steel. 


Tactics 


The battleground imposed new tactics 
on the combatants. One of the chief 
changes was in the use of tanks and 
planes. On the city’s outskirts, huge fleets 
of tanks still rumbled across the battle- 
field. But in the city’s debris-littered 
streets, the cumbersome weapons were at 
the mercy of enemy gunners. The Ger- 
mans now made only occasional sorties 
with four to six light tanks. The Russians 
used their heavy tanks mainly to ram the 
walls of enemy-held buildings. 

The plane, too, lost its full effectiveness, 
The opposing lines faced each other across 
narrow alleyways and yards, and Nazi 
dive bombers could no longer blast the 
Soviet positions without the risk of hitting 
their own. The Luftwaffe’s big job now was 
to hamper the flow of the Russian supplies 
and men across the Volga, and it kept a 
constant umbrella over the river. Even at 
night, the Russians were compelled to use 
a smokescreen to shield their vessels. The 
Luftwaffe’s second task was to bring in 
entire divisions of shock troops, to swing 
the tide of battle. Most of the reinforce- 
ments apparently were troops who had 
been rested behind the front lines—per- 
haps in Rostov, Kursk and Kharkov. 

Unable to gain all along the 40-mile 
front, the Germans sought to split the 
long and narrow city into disconnected 
segments. Already, Berlin claimed that 
some of its units had driven through the 
city to the waterfront. The Russian coun- 
tertactics aimed to cut off these wedges at 
the base and then go on a gigantic “rat 
hunt” for the Germans who had filtered in. 


The mainstay of the defense was artillery, 
directed by spotters atop what were once 
neat white glistening workers’ apartment 
buildings. Supporting the land artillery 
were the guns of. the Volga River flotilla. 
They lobbed their shells over the Russian 
positions. 

But in the final count, the outstanding 
factor in the defense was still the Red 
soldier—with his amazing courage, stami- 
na, and will to win. To him, the Red Star, 
the army’s organ, last week addressed this 
appeal: 

“Soldier, you are the judge. You must 
bring the judgment into effect. The Ger- 
man is before you—do not waver; kill 
him ... Do not retreat . . . Judgment does 
not retreat. The Germans came to kill us. 
They shall not escape. Not a single man. 
Kill him, kill him quickly.” 





‘After Stalingrad—’ 


From Stalingrad last week came the first 
eyewitness story of the great battle for the 
Volga city. A vivid dispatch written by 
Konstantine Simonoff, youthful Soviet 
playwright, war correspondent, and one- 
time Moscow factory worker, it appeared 
in Red Star, Soviet army newspaper. The 
following are extracts: 


The sky is afire and the very earth stag- 
gers along 40 miles of front extending 
through the city itself, its suburbs, fac- 
tories, and workers’ settlements. 

The very pattern of Stalingrad’s main 
streets has been obliterated. Others are so 
churned up by bombs as to be nearly im- 
passable. Such women and children as 
were not evacuated have found shelter in 
basements or caves dug into ravines lead- 
ing to the Volga. The wreckage of Nazi 


bombers piles up in the streets as shells 
endlessly punctuate the sky. 

The blaze of burning houses lights up- 
the whole horizon. Artillery thunders in- 
cessantly, and the crash of bombs is heard 
day and night. There is no such thing as a 
safe spot in Stalingrad today. But this no 
longer bothers people. 

The Volga at Stalingrad is not the Vol- 
ga we have known. Its banks are pitted 
with craters. Bombs that miss their targets 
fall into the water and send up heavy, 
swirling columns of water. Heavily laden 
ferryboats and other light craft ply across 
to the city. The din of battle echoes over 
the river and on its dark waters the blood- 
stained bandages of the wounded stand 
out distinctly. ' 

There is no time to bury the dead. The 
charred corpses of women and children, 
burned to death when the Germans 
bombed a steamer taking them to safety, 
lie on the Volga beach and cry out for re- 
venge. 

One evening this week, I crossed the 
Volga to Stalingrad. The battlefield 
stretched ahead in the brief southern dusk 
—smoking mounds, burning streets. The 
enemy’s white signal flares shot into the 
sky. Night brings no relief. The air hums 
and throbs as German bombers circle the 
city with their loads. 

Seated beside me in the ferry was a 20- 
year-old girl, an army doctor’s assistant. 
It was her fourth or fifth trip to the city 
to help evacuate the wounded. “I ought to 
be used to it, I suppose,” the Ukranian 
girl said suddenly as we approached the 
Stalingrad bank, “yet every time I come, 
I’m a bit afraid to land. I’ve been wounded 
twice—once quite seriously. But I never 
thought I would die, because I’ve seen so 
little of life yet.” 

The headquarters of Stalingrad’s de- 
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fense are situated deep underground where 
the enemy cannot smash. The faces of 
those who direct the battle are as gray as 
ashes. Their eyes are fevered with the 
lack of sleep. While I talked to them I 
tried to light a cigarette. It was no good. 
Match after match went out. There was 
too little oxygen in the air. 

One more day, one more night has gone 
by. The streets are even more deserted, 
but the city’s pulse throbs. We pull up at 
a factory gate. Armed worker volunteers, 
in coats of leather and jackets with belts, 
resembling the Red Guardsmen of 1918, 
carefully inspect our documents. There are 
no ordinary inhabitants in the city today; 
they are all defenders. 

After Stalingrad we shall be merciless. 





Japs and Leeches 


Autumn rains came to New Guinea last 
week. In the Owen Stanley Range, the 
ground was sodden, needing only the tread 
of a few hobnailed boots to turn the moun- 
tain paths into a loblolly of jungle mud. 
The humid downpour brought mosquitoes 
in clouds. Leeches clung to the bodies of 
tired, drenched soldiers. Where a leech 
sucked, or a branch scratched, a tropical 
sore broke out. “Hell hasn’t anything on 
a jungle in wet weather,” said a New 
Guinea old-timer. 

Along the slippery, steaming trails, Jap- 
anese jungle fighters and Aussie diggers 
fought on last week. In the steep gorges, 
through which a Japanese column had 
pushed to within 32 air miles of Port 
Moresby, the diggers pumped 25-pounder 
shells into the enemy positions. The re- 
sult was the first withdrawal by the Jap- 
anese since they breached the mountain 
pass. However, an Australian spokesman 
warned that the retreat was a limited one. 

Meanwhile, Flying Fortresses pounded 
away at Japanese supply lines along the 
60-mile track between Buna, on the north- 
eastern New Guinea coast, and the enemy 
mountain base of Kokoda. Dive bombers 
attacked the strategic Wairopi (pidgin for 
Wire Rope) Bridge, 16 miles north of 
Kokoda, over which the Japanese had 
been moving supplies across the deep, swift 
Kumusi River. Three direct hits destroyed 
one end of the bridge. Fighter planes 
roared over the mountains, pouring lead 
into trucks and shacks full of enemy sup- 
plies. And heavy bombers ranged as far 
as the big Japanese base at Rabaul in New 
Britain, where five ships were hit. 


q That the Japanese were well prepared 
to pay their way in New Guinea—or even 
Australia—was indicated by the fact that 
some $1,500,000 worth of “invasion” bank 
notes were captured from the troops which 
recently landed at Milne Bay, New Gui- 
nea. The currency bore a picture of palm 
trees and an English inscription: “The 
Japanese Government—£1.” 
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Faker: He Likes Poker, Cigars—and Bombs 


Wken the United States entered the last 
war, Ira C. Eaker (pronounced Aker), a 
chunky, brown-eyed 21-year-old Texan 
with a massive jaw, was teaching school in 
Oklahoma. Within a month, he enrolled in 
an officers’ training camp. He won an in- 
fantry commission and later transferred to 
the Air Corps. That step launched him on 
one of the most vivid careers in Army 
aviation. Today, as a brigadier general al- 
ready slated for promotion to major gen- 
eral, Eaker holds a top job in the Army 
Air Forces—Chief of the Bomber Com- 
mand in Europe. 

He also holds top place in the affections 
of his associates. His favorite pastime is 
poker. He is a constant cigar smoker and 
friends are fond of wisecracking that he 
goes to bed with one and wakes up with it 
in his mouth. When he was executive of- 
ficer to F. Trubee Davison, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Davison sent for 
a box of the worst cigars in Washington, 
hoping they would cure Eaker of the habit. 
But the three-for-a-nickels merely broke 
him of the habit of smoking good ones. 
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Eaker first came into prominence in 
1927 when he flew the amphibian San 
Francisco on a Pan American good-will 
flight. Returning home, he was welcomed 
by President Coolidge and given the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. His next big job 
was the spectacular endurance flight— 
150 hours 40 minutes 15 seconds—of the 
Army plane Question Mark in 1929, in 
which he acted as relief pilot under his 
long-time buddy “Tooey” Spaatz—now 
Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, chief of all Amer- 
ican Army Air Forces in Europe. Eaker 
was the first man to try a cross-country 
dash in an Army pursuit ship. In 1931, 
he attempted to set a transcontinental 
nonstop record but was foiled by a crack- 
up. He made the first blind transconti- 
nental flight in 1936, flying entirely by 
instrument in an Army pursuit plane. 

Spaatz’s selection of Eaker for the 
Bomber Command job last July didn’t 
keep him on the ground for long. On 
Aug. 17, Eaker personally led a dozen 
Flying Fortresses in the first all-American 
bombing attack on Europe. For that he 
received—from Spaatz—the Silver Star. 
Last week, Eaker declared in London: 








Aug. 23, 1942: Spaatz awards Silver Star 
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“I believe it is possible to destroy the 
enemy from the air.” He added that Fly- 
ing Fortresses by day and RAF bombers 
by night would join in a smashing round- 
the-clock campaign that would leave 1 
corner of Germany immune. 

Stocky and solidly built at 46, Eaker is 
slow-spoken, cool-headed, and deliberaie. 
His soldier-hero is Napoleon, whom ie 
somewhat resembles physically. He’ll buy 
any book about the Little Corporal or 
Robert E. Lee, another of his favorites. Ee 
is impatient of red tape, excels at ice skat- 


’ ing, riding, and skeet shooting, and ow:is 


a dog named “Winston Churchill.” 
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Low Chuting 


Lt. Col. Edson D. Raff of New York, 
34-year-old commander of American para- 
troopers in England, revealed last week 
in a review of their progress that the 
troops were now jumping from far below 
the bottom limit of 800 feet permitted in 
the United States: “We think we have 
made the world’s record low jump but 
can’t tell you how low it was.” 


{ Because of their German-type helmets 
and calf-high boots the paratroopers have 
once or twice been mistaken for Nazis. A 
group of Americans were eating their lunch 
on the side of the road when a truckload 
of Home Guards covered them with rifles. 
The confusion ended with grins all round 
when the Americans identified themselves. 
_A Britisher exclaimed: “Blimey we ’eard 
some Jerries landed!” 





Biggest Convoy Battle 


The job was awesome. It called for the 
transport to Northern Russia of the big- 
gest shipment of munitions ever assembled 
in a single convoy from Britain and the 
United States. The ships were British, 
American, and Russian. They were loaded 
with large quantities of planes, guns, tanks, 
ammunition, and other military stores of 
all kinds. The route from Britain lay 
through Arctic waters infested with enemy 
planes and submarines. 

So big and precious was the convoy that 
the British assigned 75 warships, includ- 
ing at least one aircraft carrier, to guard 
it. In charge of the warships was Rear 
Admiral Robert L. Burnett, 55-year-old 
destroyer commander of the last war. In 
command of the freighters was Rear Ad- 
miral Edye Kington Boddam-Whetham. 
Also a 1914-18 veteran, Boddam-Whet- 
ham, a 6-foot-3 weather-beaten giant, was 
pulled out of retirement in 1939 especially 
to take command of convoys. When he 
goes on a job, he calls the merchantmen 
“my chickens”—and watches over them 
with grit and skill. 

The convoy started off sometime early 
in September. It ran into prolonged, con- 
centrated attacks by everything the Nazis 
had. It became the subject of characteristic 
cock-and-bull stories by the Nazi prop- 
aganda machine. These at first claimed 
that six warships and 38 merchantmen out 
of 45 had been sunk. A day later the boast 
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om bers was whittled to a mere seventeen cargo 
round- ships. But the convoy received its first 
ave 110 mention in British official communiqués 
only last week, when London revealed that 
vaker Is a “great majority” of the ships had arrived 
iberaie. at their destination. 
om 1 The British also told how the convoy 
e'll buy § fared day by day. It was first spotted by 
oral of | German planes on Sept. 9. But it was not 
ites. Ee J until three days later that action began. 
ce skal- 


The convoy was attacked by U-boats, dive 
id owns 
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The Role of the Tank in the Fourth Year of War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Probably the greatest surprise of 
this war in the use of weapons has 
been the number of tanks employed in 
battle and the part they have played. 

Almost three years ago, this column 
carried the story of “The Tank’s Role 
in War,” (Newsweek, Dec. 18, 1939). 
Since that time, the war has weaned 
the tank from the infantry. The tank 
no longer plays a minor part as an 
auxiliary, or weapon of opportunity; it 
is the basic weapon of a new and in- 
dependent arm—the Armored Corps. 
It is the newest recruit to our combat 
organization and takes its place along- 
side the air, cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry arms. Furthermore, the tank 
has evolved into a basic weapon for 
all land forces whose mission includes 
ground gaining. 

Evolution of the tank in the present 
war can best be followed by noting its 
development from the Germans’ em- 
ployment of their armored forces in 
Poland and on the western front to its 
present use in Russia and North Africa. 

In the first year of the war, the tactics 
of the German armored units were 
characterized by the use of concentrated 
masses of tanks with overwhelming sup- 
port from the air, and, to a lesser extent, 
from artillery. 

In Poland, the Nazi panzer divisions 
had two separate roles: mass frontal 
attacks in cooperation with infantry, 
and independent tank missions against 
Polish flanks and lines of communica- 
tion. Armored columns often drove, 
always on the roads, from 50 to 60 
miles forward of their supporting in- 
fantry divisions. 

By the spring of 1940, when the 
offensive against France was launched, 
the Germans had revised their tactics 
and reshuffled the organization of their 
armored units. Their technique was 
developed to stress careful reconnais- 
sance and probing to find the soft spots 
in the enemy defensive positions. Once 
such areas were located, the armored 
divisions were thrown in. The speed 
with which the maneuver was executed 
usually insured success before the 
French had time to estimate the situa- 
tion and check the move by bringing up 
reserves. 

During the early months of the 
Russian campaign, the Germans used 
armored tactics similar to those they 
had employed in France. As the re- 


sistance increased and the German 
armored units lost some-of their initial 
power, the mechanized forces degen- 
erated more and more to the role of 
leading motorized infantry into action. 
Finally, on restricted ground, as against 
Stalingrad, the tanks in small groups 
became simply battering rams to create 
wedges as openings for the foot troops 
—infantry, engineers, and “accompany- 
ing” artillery. 

In North Africa, terrain and climatic 
conditions forced both sides into new 
tank designs and changed tactics to 
meet the localized problem of the desert, 
where both combat and maneuvers took 
on the aspect of naval operations. Dur- 
ing the campaign of the first winter, the 
British tank, with its 2-pounder, and 
our light tank, which formed a consider- 
able part of the Eighth Army’s armored 
forces, were outranged by the German 
tanks. The Allies were stressing maneu- 
verability while the Germans were lean- 
ing toward fire power. 


In the constant race in the field of 
tank design and employment, there 
must always be the weighing of relative 
values of the three fundamental control 
factors of speed, protection, and gun 
power. As any increase in weight of 
guns or armor inversely affects speed, 
and therefore maneuverability, there 
must be a coordinated compromise of 
these factors. 

Our present Army organizational 
policy has included the universal trend 
to form the armored division around 
an infantry-regiment combat team and 
has provided, within the divisions, sepa- 
rate units called “tank destroyers,” 
equipped with high-powered self-pro- 
pelled guns. 

The fighting role we have accepted 
for the tank includes three methods 
of attack: tanks in the initial assault, 
followed by troops whose mission is 
consolidation of position or holding the 
breach until other forces arrive; foot 
troops making the initial assault, fol- 
lowed by armored elements for exploi- 
tation of gains; and tanks, together with 
foot troops, making the initial assault. 

Considering the over-all war picture 
with potential theaters of operation, 
our armored organization and vehicle 
designs are in keeping with sound 
military principles founded upon the 
battle experience of this war. 
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bombers, torpedo planes, and huge aircraft 
which sowed mines in its path. The tor- 
pedo planes came in swarms of 20 to 50. 
One day, two waves of them attacked the 
carrier, but were repulsed by ack-ack fire 
and carrier fighters. 

How one torpedo group sped into the 
attack was described by a Reuters corre- 
spondent: “They are coming in—42 roar- 
ing streaks of streamlined death, each car- 
rying two torpedoes . . . Some are Ju 88s. 
Others are Heinkel 111s—all twin-engined 
heavy bombers. They come in a long line 
only a few feet above the surface .. . 
fanning out as they approach . . . Then 
as the planes zoom over the destroyer 
screen, hell breaks loose. The port guns of 
the destroyers open up, followed imme- 
diately by every gun in the convoy... 
heavy pompoms, Oerlikons, anti-aircraft 
of every description, machine guns, and 
even Bren guns.” 

Day and night, wolf packs of U-boats 
trailed the convoy, and the hum of their 
motors was constantly recorded on the 
“electrical ears” of the escorting warships. 
Once, when a destroyer dropped depth 
charges, the swirling waves brought up 
wrecked wooden gratings and green vege- 
tables. The last attack was delivered by 
24 dive bombers, just as the convoy was 
reaching its destination. 

The Admiralty announced that no escort 
vessel was lost on the trip. Officials would 
not say how many of Boddam-Whetham’s 
“chickens” were sunk or how many ships 
comprised the total convoy. But escort of 
a Britain-bound convoy in the same wa- 
ters a few days later cost Admiral Burnett 
two of his warships. The destroyer Somali, 
torpedoed by a U-boat, broke in two in a 
rough sea while being towed home. The 
mine sweeper Leda was sunk by a sub- 
marine. 

The British placed the Nazi losses for 
the two convoy operations at 40 planes and 
“at least” two subs. 





Solomons Lowdown 


Ever since the Marines landed in the 
Solomons on Aug. 7, Navy communiqués 
have provided few clues to the picture 
there as a whole. Typical were last week’s 
sketchy reports which revealed widespread 
raids among Japanese-held islands by 
American bombers: the damaging of an 
enemy cruiser by Douglas dive bombers 
northwest of Guadalcanal; and the sinking 
of two American warships, the 1,500-ton 
destroyer Jarvis and the auxiliary trans- 
port Little, with an estimated loss of 272 
men. 

Perhaps the clearest picture yet given of 
the Solomon Islands position was contained 
last week in a delayed dispatch from 
Guadalcanal by Hanson W. Baldwin, New 
York Times military expert. Though it 
was dated Sept. 19, it apparently still 
held good for the situation as it exists 


today. And it showed clearly that the 
American forces still have a hard fight 
ahead of them. — 

Baldwin sketched the battleground. “The 
Solomons are an archipelago of many is- 
lands and islets of rare and savage beauty. 
We hold three small islands in their en- 
tirety [Tulagi, Tanambogo, Gavutu] and a 
few square miles of a large island—Guadal- 
canal . . . Much of this territory [Guadal- 
canal] is in a sense a vast no man’s land 
of tangled jungle, but parts of it—especial- 
ly those areas around the Marine lines 
and near Cape Esperance—are domi- 
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nated by the Japanese. It is as if the 
Marines held Jones Beach, and the rest 
of Long Island were loosely dominated by 
the enemy.” 

But the Marine area on Guadalcanal is 
vital though small, Baldwin pointed out: 
“It is against the Marine lines on Guadal- 
canal—A 6- or 7-mile stretch of beach 4 or 
5 miles deep—that the Japanese attacks 
have been concentrated.” The area con- 
tains the only airfield in the Southeastern 
Solomons. But Baldwin added that despite 
all enemy attempts to recapture the air- 
field—which the Marines have named Hen- 
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Daily on the Solomons men fight and die—and read the baseball scores 
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derson Field—the Stars and Stripes still 
fluttered above it. 

He continued: “This does not mean that 
the Battle of the Solomons has been won; 
it is very, very far from won. The Japa- 
nese will strike again and again; the rainy 
season is only a month away and major 
supply problems remain to be solved; our 
initial conquests are not yet consolidated. 

“The battle is a sprawling, intermittent 
sea, air, and land action in which the 
stakes are high—perhaps eventual victory 
itself. The fleets and planes of both sides 
have been drawn in major strength into 
the battle for the Solomons; the losses 
have probably been considerable and the 
struggle—still undecided—is continuing.” 

To show how the Japanese, using rein- 
forcements constantly landed at night, are 
able to harass the Marines on Guadalcanal, 
Baldwin described the enemy assault on 
the airport on Sept. 13-14. Heavily rein- 
forced units at least several thousand 
strong, he said, launched three separate, 
simultaneous night attacks from the east, 
west, and south; and one attacking force 
actually captured a part of the airfield 
and held it temporarily. Only after some 
700 Japanese had been wiped out did the 


Test withdraw. 


Baldwin described a typical incident in 
the fighting: “During the course of this 
ferocious two-day struggle three Japanese 
soldiers—one a lieutenant waving his 
sword and shouting ‘Banzai!’—burst out 
of the jungle into the command post of 
Maj. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift 
(commander of the Marines). The C. P. 
had been carefully camouflaged and the 
suicidal attack was so sudden that the 
three Japanese almost reached the gener- 
al’s headquarters. They killed a Marine 
sergeant in their fanatical charge, but an- 
other Marine tackled the lieutenant 
around the knees. The lieutenant and one 
of his men were shot and killed, and the 
third Japanese lost his nerve and took to 
the jungle.” 





Interview, Please 


Larry Allen, lanky, 33-year-old Asso- 
ciated Press war correspondent of Mount 
Savage, Md., had been in the thick of 
Mediterranean fighting ever since the sum- 
mer of 1940. He was aboard the carrier 
Illustrious when it was put out of action 
by stukas and torpedo bombers; he saw 
the end of the battleship Barham; and he 
was thrown from the deck of the cruiser 
Galatea when it was struck by a torpedo. 

All these adventures produced vivid Al- 
len stories. But last week the Germans 
deprived him of what might have been his 
greatest beat. Grabbed by the Italians in 
the Sept. 13 sea-air raid on Tobruk, he 
astonished his captors by demanding an 
interview with Field Marshal Rommel. 
This “rather queer wish by the prisoner,” 
said the Berlin radio, was refused. 





The Yank crew of a Flying Fortress in Britain reports the score of a raid 


American and British Fliers Are Clicking 
as a ‘Bloody Wizard’ ‘Team Against Nazis 


This is another story in the series by 
Harry F. Kern, editor of Newsweek's 
Fighting Fronts Department, who is in 
England to gather background material. 


The Royal Air Force has an omnibus 
phrase for anything considered superla- 
tive. It is “wizard”—although the fliers 
often say “bloody wizard.” Such curious 
talk can best be used to describe the weld- 
ing together of the American and British 
air forces here. It’s “bloody wizard.” 

Something of it can be seen on the air- 
fields. More, perhaps, is sensed than seen. 


‘The cooperation achieved goes beyond the 


technical integration of .two complicated 
organizations. The men of both air forces 
have a mutual respect and tolerance for 
one another that runs very deep and is 
reflected in their speech and actions. 

Go to a Flying Fortress station one day 


and then spend the night at a British. 


bomber station, as this correspondent has 
just done. To the men flying these great 
machines no dispute exists as to who has 
the better planes. The American and Brit- 
ish types are designed with different kinds 
of operations in mind, and each has its 
good points. Thus the Flying Fortress is 
speedier and can fly much higher than 
the British four-motored jobs. But its 
bombload is only about 4 tons, whereas 
the best British bombers, such as the 
Stirling and Lancaster, can carry 8 tons. 


The Americans are full of admiration 
for the British bombers that carry tons of 
explosives over the Reich night after night. 
Many of the Americans have been posted 
at RAF stations for training and have 
learned at first hand the immense amount 
of skill and work needed to send hundreds 
of planes over Europe. The RAF in turn 
has been astonished at the success of the 
Fortresses in daylight bombing. The ex- 
planation of this is that the British have 
been thinking along totally different lines, 
namely night bombing. But nobody is 
more delighted at the success of the Amer- 
icans than the RAF, and stories of any 
rivalry between the two forces are the in- 
vention of those far away from the scene 
of fighting. ; 

The story of Anglo-American coopera- , 
tion also applies to fighters. The British 
turned over Spitfires to the USAAF. 
Americans fly them as if born in the ma- 
chines and swear by them. This does not 
mean that United States fighters are no 
good. But the British have a great sup- 
ply of Spitfires, and this is a plane that 
has been specially designed for fighting 
under European conditions and in par- 
ticular for fighting against the Luft- 
wafie. 

It must also be considered that this is 
a day of extreme specialization in planes, 
especially fighters. For example, even Spit- 
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At the beginning of the war, the 

British laid down a 500-mile barrage 
of mines, along the east coast of Scot- 
land and England, to protect shipping 
from the torpedoes and mines of hostile 
submarines. The Germans retorted by 
jumping this barrage and laying mag- 
netic mines in shallow waters ranging 
under 10 fathoms. 

At that time it looked as if mine war- 
fare was destined to come to the fore 
as an offensive as well as defensive 
weapon, much as it did in the last 
stages of the previous war. However, 
the spurt as an offensive measure did 
not seem to last long. 

The British quickly solved the secret 
of the magnetic mine and were not 
caught napping as they had been in the 
early stages of the last war, for this 
time they started off with a good 
nucleus of mine sweepers, which they 
quickly augmented, until now it con- 
stitutes a very efficient force. 

On the other hand, the Germans, 
with complete control of the Baltic— 
a promising sea for mine work—and 
their North Sea front dotted with 
shoals, did not have to plan for any 
great defensive mining operations. And, 
having turned to the air for offensive 
mining, they constructed and operated 
the submarine principally as a torpedo- 
carrying craft. The effect of this policy 
was marked in the submarine blitz off 
our Atlantic Coast. Whereas in the 
last war most of the losses off our coast 
were due to mines, in this war the 
torpedo is doing the damage. 

Though not as spectacular as air 
warfare, and far less heralded, a con- 
stant mine campaign_has been kept 
up by the British. In the first half of 
April 1940, the British announced a 
mine field, the westward limit running 
from Terschelling to 60 degrees north 
latitude, paralleling the coast of Nor- 
way almost to Bergen. Another limit 
ran along the Skagerrak almost to 
Sweden. The Kattegat, north of Anholt 
Island, was reported mined, and a 
danger area was established in the 
Baltic south of latitude 55-30, approxi- 
mately. The object was to block off 
Germany from Norway in the North 
Sea and adjacent waters. The Baltic 
warning was more of a strategic threat 
than an offensive undertaking. 

In the ensuing fights which took 
place in these waters, the mine, though 





The Mine Continues to Take a Deadly Toll 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


it issues no official communiqués, un- 
doubtedly took its toll of German 
transports and British submarines. 

After France fell and Italy had joined 
with Germany, British attention turned 
to the Mediterranean. Late in July 
1940, Britain issued a bulletin which 
declared all of the east and south coast 
of Italy, together with adjacent Italian 
islands, to be a danger area. Later, in 
February 1941, the zone was extended 
to include all of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and adjacent seas to the west- 
ward of a line extending from Ras el 
Kenayis in North Africa to Cape Kheli- 
donia in Turkey, passing 110 miles west 
of Cyprus. This was far too great an 
area to mine effectively, however. 

The key to the Mediterranean lay 
in the narrow waters around the Strait 
of Sicily, and here the Italians laid mine 
fields to cut the Mediterranean in half 
and impede the, passage of ships from 
Gibraltar to Malta and Alexandria. 
These mine fields have evidently been 
kept up, for in the recent convoy to 
Malta, in which the aircraft carrier 
Eagle was sunk, mine-sweeping opera- 
tions were reported. 


Little had been heard of mining 
operations recently until the Admiralty 
and Air Ministry issued a joint com- 
muniqué on the subject, to the effect 
that in the last six months a greatly 
increased number of mines had been 
laid in enemy waters, particularly by 
the RAF. The range of the work ex- 
tended from the coast of Norway to 
the Bay of Biscay. More than 3,000,000 
air miles had been flown in the last 
fifteen months. Mines had been laid 
in the Kiel Canal and in the closely 
guarded waters of the Baltic. Since the 
beginning of the war, the numbers laid 
ran into six figures. 

When compared with the total of 
43,636 mines laid by Germany in the 
last war, and 71,126 in the northern 
barrage, the figures are impressive. Min- 
ing operations, together with air bomb- 
ing, are seriously hampering the Nazi 
transportation system, interfering with 
submarine operations, and taking a toll 
of ships. 

And for every ship known sunk by 
mines, at least one other has been lost: 
just missing. Such is the secrecy and 
deadly efficiency with which the mine 
works. 























fires appear im a number of different ver- 
sions designed to give maximum perform- 
ance under various conditions. Just at 
present they must meet the challenge of 
very fast high-flying new German fighters. 
The best of these, the Messerschmitt 
109-G, has not even appeared on the 
Channel front, although it is being used 
in Russia. The RAF is sure it will turn 
out to be bloody wizard. But new Brit- 
ish and American planes are able to meet 
the challenge, while craft now on the 
drawing boards make all those in action 
now look obsolescent. 

One of the best examples of Anglo- 
American air cooperation is seen in raids 
by Fortresses escorted by RAF fighter 
squadrons. These operations put both air 
forces to a severe test. The Americans, 
however, return full of praise for the cool- 
ness and skill of the RAF, while the Brit- 
ish boast of the incredibly accurate bomb- 
ing of the Fortresses and the power of the 
Boeing planes’ defensive armament. The 
British freely admit that the United States 
has a particularly fine weapon in the .50- 
caliber machine gun, which is probably 
superior to their own .80-caliber gun and 
also their 20-millimeter cannon. Even 
fighter pilots told this correspondent they 
prefer the heavy machine gun to the can- 
non. 

On the airfields where the American 
forces have come to roost for the time be- 
ing, most of the physical equipment such 
as buildings, messes, etc., has been turned 
over intact by the RAF. The Americans 
thoroughly appreciate how well this has 
been handled and the eagerness of the 
RAF to leave everything in tiptop shape. 
As a result, the American air force has 
been comfortably housed in a minimum 
of time. To soldiers of the last war, this 
looks like soldiering de luxe, but it would 
have been impossible without close coop- 
eration between the services. A peak of 
comfort has been reached at some fields 
where much of the orderly work is per- 
formed by WAAFS. The Americans, many 
of them Southern boys, cannot get used 
to these girls in uniform and still call them 
“Ma’am.” 

Cooperation is just as close in the air- 
force staffs and at the top as in the actual 
fighting ranks. There is no difference of 
opinion between the two forces on methods 
of bombing the Reich. Each has evolved its 
own system, and each is right by its own 
standards. This difference is a healthy sign 
and, as a result, the Reich will be pounded 
by day as well as by night. The RAF at- 
titude was best summed up by a blunt 
senior officer at a bomber station in these 
words: “We don’t give a damn what types 
of planes you Americans use or how you 
use them. All we ask is that you send as 
many as possible over here and hit the 
Germans as hard as you can.” America’s 
reply is already visible on the airfields of 
Britain and is taking form in the air over 
Europe. 
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Battle for Revision of Parity 


Points Up Farm Labor Shortage 


Public Is Caught in Center 
as Bloc’s Injection of Costs 
Delays Inflation Action 


The audience of ultimate consumers set- 
tled in their seats. The program promised 
a drama: Battle Against Inflation. But 
when the curtain went up and the spec- 
tacle unfolded it was revealed as only a 
revival of an old show: Political Grab 
Bag. There were a few changes in the 
script, but the actors and the scenery were 
familiar. Worst of all, the audience them- 
selves were cast for roles—somewhere be- 
tween low comedy, represented by a kick- 
ing around from all sides, and high trage- 
dy, represented by ever-advancing prices. 

Curb farm prices or I will, President 
Roosevelt had told Congress on Labor 
Day. Both Senate and House were in in- 


There was no delay in the mobilization 
of an army of lobbyists and no delay in 
assigning them to duty. The strategy 
called for offensive operations, and up- 
wards of 250 farm-organization men took 
to the field: They buttonholed senators 
and representatives in Congressional cor- 
ridors and offices, kept the telephones 
constantly busy, and stayed on watch in 
the galleries. In addition, the farm states 
maintained a barrage of mail and tele- 
grams against Capitol Hill. 

Open resistance to the President’s de- 
mand was no part of the farm bloc’s 
operations. He had demanded—and the 
lobbyists and their senators and repre- 
sentatives agreed to grant—authority to 
stabilize farm prices either at 100 per cent 
of parity (instead of 110 per cent, as re- 
quired by the Price Control Act) or at 
present levels. But the farm bloc’s salute 
to the President’s ultimatum did not align 





formal recess and members had to be 
called back to rush legislation against the 
Oct. 1 deadline set by the White House. 
It was Sept. 18 before committees of both 
houses sent bills to the floor. But the farm 
lobby, one of the country’s most powerful, 
experienced, and persistent pressure 
groups (see Washington Tides) , had been 
better prepared to leap immediately into 
action. 
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They led the farm-bloc fight in the House: Fulmer of South Carolina, Brown 
of Georgia, and Steagall of Alabama, all Democrats 


all groups concerned against inflation. 
Agreeing to stabilization at parity, the 
farm bloc simply offered a new formula 
for parity—taking into account the cost 
of all farm labor, including theoretical 
wages paid to the farmer and his family. 
The result was a new parity equal to 112 
per cent of the old. Price stabilization, 
therefore, could begin only at 12 per cent 
above parity as previously defined. 


But the farm bloc received an initial 
setback. House and Senate committees, 
reporting the bills, refused to include the 
new formula. But the proponents of the 
scheme redoubled their efforts as they 
turned their attention to the fight on the 
floor. Amendments embodying the new 
parity were introduced in both Senate and 
House. The Senate marked time, waiting 
for the House to act. And last Wednesday 
the House went along with the farm bloc. 


96. 

Action followed a day of angry debate. 
Rep. John Taber, New York Republican, 
attacked the President’s record on in- 
flation but demanded to know of the 
House: “Are we going to quit this monkey 
work and get right down to earth and do 
our duty or are we going to dodge it?” 
Rep. John E. Rankin, Mississippi Demo- 
crat, suggested: “If Congress and the Ad- 
ministration really want to do something 
to give agriculture a square deal, let them 
go back and repeal the Wagner Act and 
the Wages and Hours Act, with which 
Cengress raped the farmers and the Con- 
stitution a few years ago.” Rep. John W. 
McCormack, Massachusetts Democrat, 
warned flatly of Presidential veto, but the 
House was in a defiant mood. Also ignored 
was an Administration warning that living 
costs would rise $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 


000,000 a year under the new parity for- © 


mula. 

The Senate had expected to vote imme- 
diately after action by the House. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma Democrat, had 
offered an amendment embodying the new 
parity formula. But the virtual certainty 
of veto, and thus the prospect of danger- 
ous collision between executive and legis- 
lative authority, prompted postponement 
of the showdown. It was believed the 
President could be counted on to grant 
a few days’ grace beyond the Oct. 1 
deadline. 

Leaders went into a series of huddles, 
and finally there was a week-end recess to 
seek a compromise. Just before the curtain 
fell on this act of the extravaganza Sen. 
Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan, in charge 
of the bill for the Administration, warned 
Congress: “It is a question of who is run- 
ning this country . . . You and I know 


that we do not hear from the vast ma- — 


jority of the American people. We do not 
hear from the great consuming class, the 
most inarticulate group in America .. . 
The only representative whom they as a 
group ... have is the President.” 

Over the radio Brown asked the people 
for another deluge of mail and telegrams, 
’ opposing the farm bloc. There was an im- 
mediate response. But, said Thomas, re- 
jecting any compromise, the messages 


The vote on the amended bill was 284 to 
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What Parity Means for the Farmer: Living-Standard Insurance 


Parity is a device through which agri- 
culture has sought to establish for itself 
a different kind of money—a commodity 
dollar. Parity price, according to the curb- 
stone definition, means a price for the 
farmer’s product which will give him the 
purchasing power equal to that enjoyed in 
a specified base period. The base period 
mostly used as par has been the five pre- 
war years, 1909-14. 

The idea back of it all is this: If the 


farmer pays more for his overalls or for 
farm tools, or any one of the many items 
consumed in living or production, this 


automatically boosts parity. The net re-— 


sult is that dollars don’t mean anything; 
what does is the relationship of farm prod- 
ucts to the things the farmer buys. This 
relationship is adjusted monthly through 
a series of statistical averages. 
Theoretically, parity is an even Steven 
adjustment based on former farm purchas- 


.ing power. But the change to 110 per cent 


of parity sweetened the farmer’s pot. In- 
clusion of labor costs, but elimination of 
the extra 10 per cent, would do the same 
thing: parity would go (1) to 104.6 per 
cent if wages, board, and room value for 
hired help were added; (2) to 107.1 if farm- 
family services were added, and (3) to 
112.5 if wages of farmer-management and 
labor were added. It is agriculture’s an- 
swer to labor’s gains. 





came chiefly from New York City: “It is 
the bondholders and the consumer class 
that is fighting my amendment.” 

On Monday the Senate wing of the 
farm bloc retreated to a new position: it 
was proposed that farm price ceilings be 
based on farm-production costs “plus a 
reasonable profit.” But when Administra- 
tion forces stood pat, the farm bloc de- 
leted the profit feature and suggested a 
guarantee to farmers covering costs of 
production. (The Senate bill already pro- 
vided floors under certain farm prices by 
mandatory government loans at 90 per 
cent of parity.) Again the Administration 
men refused to budge: they proposed only 
that the President should be directed to 
“take labor costs into consideration” in 
fixing farm price ceilings. This left too 
much to the President’s discretion, the 
farm bloc replied. 

Into this argument stepped Sen. Clyde 
M. Reed, Kansas Republican. The pro- 
posals from both sides, he said, were 
“practically Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee.” And he summed up the day’s feints: 
“There’s a great face-saving contest under 
way.” 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana Demo- 
crat, assailed the Administration for what 
he said were mixed signals and fumbling 
on the part of the quarterback—the ' Presi- 
dent—and Sen. William Langer, North 
Dakota Republican, accused the nation’s 
“kept press” of misrepresenting the farm- 
er’s fight for adequate prices. When Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Repub- 
lican, rose to inquire whether there was 
any hope of action “before inflation over- 
takes us entirely.” Sen. Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, majority leader, agreed that 
“the country is losing patience.” 


Significance 





Inclusion of labor costs in the farm 
bloc’s conception of parity represents a 
radical departure. Labor costs were ex- 
cluded from the parity formula as adopted 
in 1938 for the simple reason that farm 
wages at that time were relatively lower 
than they had been in 1909-14, the period 
on which parity was based (see table) : 
inclusion of farm wages in the computa- 
tions would have resulted in lower prices. 
When parity was redefined in 1937-38 to 
include such items as interest, taxes, and 


freight, labor costs again were excluded, 
for the same reason. Now, with farm wage 
rates rising, it is to the farmer’s advantage 
to include this item in the parity formula. 

By this redefinition, food prices must 
rise. As a consequence, industrial labor is 
given a reason to demand higher wages 
as the cost of living mounts and thus 
there is one more turn in the spiral of 
inflation. 

What the President offered the farm 
interests was a trade. Proposing a ceiling 
on the prices of farm products at 100 per 
cent of present parity—or at present levels 
(see Business Tides) —he agreed in turn 
to the building of a legislative floor under 
prices to continue for a “reasonable” time 
after the war, to avert a farm depression 
such as followed the last war. And he 
granted that parity should include some 
consideration of labor costs but flatly op- 
posed the farm bloc’s formula. Then, tak- 
ing note of the farm contention that in- 
dustrial labor is better cared for than is 
the farmer, the President also promised to 
effect another point of his anti-inflation 
program: at the same time farm prices 
were stabilized, he would stabilize wages. 














Duffey in the Baltimore Sun 


“Let’s Bury Him Just A Little Bit” 
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But he did not specify how he would ac- 
complish this and ignored the possibility 
of legislative control of wages. The farm 
bloc’s reaction was to insist on inclusion 
of a general wage ceiling, at approximately 
current levels, in the House and Senate 
bills. 

But the farm case reflects more than 
jealousy of the higher pay in industry. 
There has been a terrific drain on farm 
manpower; both the draft and the attrac- 
tion of factory pay contribute to the grow- 
ing shortage. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard estimates that in the 
year up to July 1, 1943, alone, a million 
men will leave the farms. But Administra- 
tion circles emphasize that the higher 
ceilings implicit in the new parity formula 
would not relieve the labor shortage—that 
only direct action on the manpower ques- 
tion as a whole, taking into consideration 
the needs of the armed forces, industry, 
and the farms together, can prevent the 
flow of labor from farm to factory. It is 
held that the old parity is high enough to 
cover the farm wage problem and that, in 
any event, farm wages and _ industrial 
wages cannot. compete on equal terms, 
since the industrial worker pays more for 
food and shelter and other items of living 
than does the farm worker. 

As for how closely the farm bloc repre- 
sents the farm, a Gallup Poll last week 
showed 71 per cent of Midwestern farmers 
in favor of general price and wage control. 
The same percentage held good for the na- 
tion as a whole. And the ultimate con- 
sumers worried chiefly over a_ possible 
food shortage and probable higher prices. 





Desk Victory 


To its victories at Midway and the 
Coral Sea, the Navy this week added a 
third: the Battle of Red Tape, fought 
across the desks and filing cabinets of the 
overcrowded Navy Department Building 
in Washington. The heroes of the battle 
were a landlubber firm of Midwestern eff- 
ciency experts. 

At the approach of war, the Navy De- 
partment began to expand enormously. 
The number of employes has now increased 
from 5,000 to more than 20,000; phone 
calls handled by department operators 
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A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRESS 
DATES FROM 1927 


YNTHETIC rubber 1s not new. The first tree. This process is now used in the prod- 
quantity production was the crude form uct we call Chemigum. 
made by the Germans during World War I : : 
. By compounding, Chemigum can be endowed 
when the Alli ed blockade cut off all natural with qualities definitely superior to natural 
rubber supplies. 


rubber for many purposes. It can be made 
The first German synthetic lacked many of | more resistant to wear and abrasion—more 


rubber’s attributes. But it showed enough impermeable to oil, gasoline and solvents 
promise to induce Goodyear chemists, after —more stable at extremely high and low 
the war, to begin their own experiments temperatures. 


along independent lines. Long before Pearl Harbor Goodyear built 
After several years of research, the Goodyear the first complete plant in this country for 
laboratories developed a synthetic having a = synthesizing rubbers of this type, and began 
globular structure and physical properties the manufacture of Chemigum products for 
very similar to natural rubber. industrial uses where natural rubber is not 
This was in 1927. Patents were granted to satisfactory. 

Goodyear in both the United States and Today facilities are being rapidly expanded 
Great Britain covering this improved method _in conjunction with the government program 
of production, which is the basic principle to break the rubber bottleneck. From expe- 
underlying all im- rience we are gain- 


portant synthetic ing in building syn- 
rubber manufac- 


thetic tires and 
ture today. C | | [- M | ¢ U M other urgencies for 
By the Goodyear the fighting forces, 
a new low-cost 








method, simple 


hydrocarbon mole- mass - production 
cules are polymer- technique is being 
ized (linked together) by an emulsification | evolved that promises to make Chemigum 
process that closely resembles nature’s way for many purposes competitive with natural 
of creating latex in the sap of the rubber rubber—in cost as well as quality. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 










Chemigum—T. M. TheGoodyear Tire & Robber Company 
} 

















One of a series illustrating Cyanamia’s many activit 


Yl bea Grea Lay 


When the great day comes on which you 
‘Can put a new set of tires on your car and 
take to the highway freely again, you will 
feel more grateful to rubber than you 
have ever felt before. For nothing has 
made us all appreciate this precious com- 
modity so much as the lack of it. 


But you will owe a debt, also, to an 
important ingredient, almost as impor- 
tant as rubber itself. This is aniline, the 
source from which rubber products de- 
rive much of their toughness and long 
life, and one of the reasons why tires and 
other rubber goods can be produced in 
great volume at high speed. From aniline 
come many of the important “acceler- 
ators” which speed up and improve the 
vulcanization of rubber, both natural 
and synthetic. They have madeit possible 
to produce a tire in one-sixth of the time 


x * 


once required. Aniline also is the source 
of the anti-oxidants, which impart re- 
sistance to heat and prevent hardening 
and cracking. Indeed, so important is 
aniline that it could be called a vital 
sinew of the rubber industry. In addi- 
tion, it is an essential basic ma- 

terial for such widely different 
products as dyes and dry colors, 
sulfonamide drugs, chemicals 

for ore concentration, and syn- 

thetic resins. 


American Cyanamid has 
greatly expanded its facilities 
for making aniline to meet the 
demands of the huge synthetic 
rubber production schedule, 
which will require vast quanti- 
ties of this and other rubber 
chemicals. The task of supply- 


ing aniline in sufficient quantities is sim- 
plified by the fact that it is produced with 
Cyanamid’s own benzene and nitric acid. 

Here is another example of how 
Cyanamid Chemistry works to make 
America stronger and more independent. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMIS 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS x * 
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"We Are Whistling in a Graveyard « ... We Are Still Losing This War’ 


Two months ago the conscience of Amer- 
icans was prodded roughly by Elmer Davis, 
chief of the Office of War Information, in 
a realistic report to the nation: “We could 
lose this war” (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 17) . Last 
week came an even harsher warning from 
another hard-hitting dealer in candor, 
Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy: “We are still losing this war.” 
Speaking to the Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers in New 
York, Bard lashed out at “our insufferable 
and materialistic pride,” and at individual 
and group selfishness in a world afire. Fif- 
ty-eight-year-old Bard has been called an 
example of the American type most ad- 
mired by his chief, Secretary Frank Knox: 
“A man physically strong, healthful, and 
prepared to live hard.” The hard life and 


the fighting life were demanded by the As- © 


sistant Secretary. Highlights of his speech 
follow: 


Some months ago, after the first stun- 
ning shock of Pearl Harbor, we Americans 
needed a shot in the arm to restore our 
ego. That ego, the product of the belief 
that we were the peculiar children of for- 
tune, expressed itself in the vague assump- 
tion that we could lick any of our enemies 
in 60 days, without skipping a full meal 
with dessert, or missing a Sunday drive in 
the country. 


Our own tradition of assuming that 
everything about us was the biggest and 
the best furnished us with a compensatory 
reflex. We fell into the bumptious practice 
of flexing imaginary muscles and loudly 
proclaimed that as soon as we had com- 
pleted an intensive course at the gym- 
nasium we would get even with our 
enemies. We began pointing with pride at 





International 


Ralph A. Bard, realist 


our resources and without a blush plunged 
into the amiable self-deception of using 
percentages. If two tanks in a 10,000-tank 
program rumbled out of a factory where 
one had before, we gloated that produc- 
tion was up 100 per cent. 


We go around saying “We can lose the 
war, but—.” We may as well admit it— 
every time one of us says we can lose the 
war we think of this as pure rhetoric, part 
of the old pep talk . . . How about, for a 
change, just saying that we are still losing 
the war? And realize that we damn well 
mean it. 


Such realism, no doubt . . . might drive 


us to the realization that morale is the 
spiritual capacity of a people to endure 
pain and suffering, and not a campaign of 
bill posters, pep talks and band concerts. 
It might free us of the calmness with which 
we read of the ordeals of the Russian 
Army. 


We have been wrangling for months 
over a tax bill . . . which in plain language 
means that we have been fighting over who 
is going to pay how much for this catas- 
trophe which has engulfed us. The pres- 
sure of rival economic groups, each armed 
with unassailable statistics to show how 
that group will suffer injustice if thus and 
so happens, has ebbed and flowed like the 
tides for ten months. 


Neither does it indicate that we have a 
spiritual grasp of our threatening fate 
when we sell bonds to help finance a war 
of survival or extermination on the prom- 
ise of profitable monetary returns on 
the investment. I see no fundamental 
grasp of our predicament in anti-union 
employers who sabotage production com- 
mittees for fear that industry will be 
sovietized, nor in labor union leaders 
who are so concerned about the competi- . 
tive position of their own little groups 
as to examine the war with regard to 
how their own puny fortunes will be 
affected if labor unity is achieved or 
jurisdictional lines are eradicated. 


We are whistling in a graveyard to keep 
from facing reality . . . We are still losing 
this war, period. And: we should dasan well 
understand it, period. 


It will take all we’ve got to win. What 
are you going to do about it? 





have shot up to 50,000 daily; and mail- 
room clerks cope with 30,000 bags of mail 
a month. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
called in the firm of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, Chicago management engineers. Led 
by Edwin G. Booz as specially appointed 
assistant to the Secretary, the Chicagoans 
surveyed every bureau in the Navy. In 
one case, a bureau with 21 sections ended 
up with five. Because it often took two 
days to get a letter from one office to an- 
other right down the hall, they installed a 
department mail supervisor to expedite 
the flow of written communications with- 
in the building. They substituted a modern 
automatic-telephone system for the old- 
fashioned manual type. The office of Chief 
Clerk became the Administrative Office of 
the Navy Department, headed by Rear 
Admiral H. V. Butler, for the full-time 
job of running the department smoothly, 
handling problems of supply and equip- 
ment, space, record-keeping, etc. 


The efficiency men even adopted em- 
ployes’ suggestions at $10 to $500 per idea 
used. At one worker’s suggestion the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, which formerly 
wrote letters confirming the promotion of 
officers after they had already been noti- 
fied by wire, cut out these letters alto- 
gether and with them seven slow processes 
of sealing, signing, mailing, etc. With 
14,000 naval officers appointed in a single 
batch recently, the improvement brought 
a huge saving in paper work. 





Government Lawyers 


Of the nation’s 178,000 lawyers, 26,000 
last Saturday took the first civil-service 
examination ever offered their profession 
for government legal positions ranging 
from law clerk at $1,800 to associate at- 
torney at $3,200 a year. 

Given locally throughout the country, 
the six-hour written test consisted of 


three parts to determine (1) ability to, 
think like a lawyer, pick out precedents, 
and understand statutory material, (2) 
general intelligence, and (3) background 
information on economics, current events, 
etc. It was held under the auspices of the 
Civil Service Commission’s Board of Legal 
Examiners, set up following protests a few 
years ago that Washington was being in- 
vaded by a brief-case army in which the 
Eastern law schools were over-represented. 
Working in the numerous administrative 
and alphabetical agencies as well as the | 
Department of Justice, many of the new- 
comets became potent policymakers. But, 
the complaints charged, none had ob- 
tained their jobs through the merit system 
of civil service. 

A three-week period of grading papers 
is expected to eliminate all ‘but 5,000 of 
the lawyer applicants. Following oral. in- 
terviews, a final 2,500 will be chosen on a 
state-quota basis for a corresponding num- 
ber of jobs and will swell the current num- 
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ber of Federal lawyers to 17,500 (about 
15,000 more are in the armed forces.) 

The Board of Legal Examiners also 
plans to haul up lawyers already working 
for the government who were not “blanket- 
ed in” (freed of the necessity of meeting 
civil-service requirements) by the recom- 
mendations of their superiors. A three- 
man committee will examine them this 


fall. 





Crack-Down on Handouts 


Monographs like “Osseous Development 
of New-Born White and Negro Infants” 
and “Factors Influencing the Birth-Weight 
of Children,” lovingly prepared by the 
United States Labor Department, were 
scrapped for the duration last week. El- 
mer Davis, head of the Office of War In- 


formation, cut a wide path toward a goal 
of economy in government publicity by 
eliminating 239 publications and ordering 
284 others curtailed. And it is only the be- 
ginning. . 

The chief sufferer was the Department 
of Agriculture, which normally spends 40 
per cent of the $27,000,000 annual govern- 
ment bill for printed matter. Such pam- 
phlets as “List of Sires Proved in Dairy 
Herds Improvement Associations” are be- 
ing reduced in size, while “The Wool Sit- 
uation” and “Poultry and Eggs Produc- 
tion” will be seen no more for the duration. 

Also eliminated were general mailing 
lists for citizens who like to get all gov- 
ernment reading matter. And Davis an- 
nounced that an interagency committee 
will be set up to confer with bureau heads 
and make recommendations for further 
slashes and eliminations before Nov. 1. 
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No F ooling: Rangers at Fort Meade, Md., mean business when they 
train, with no holds, blows, or kicks barred in hand-to-hand combat practice. 
Men who complete the course will be instructors or Commando raid leaders. 


Bars and Gold Braid 


Each month Army officers’ candidate 
schools hand more than 5,000 men their 
commissions as second lieutenants and $150 
with which to buy uniforms. But a uni- 
form doesn’t mean just a blouse, trousers, 
and cap. It includes insignia and other re- 
quired doodads which in turn mean that, 
at representative prices, the shavetail must 
spend $183.50 to buy such an Army ward- 
robe as the following: 


1 olive-drab blouse and trousers $44.50 


1 pair of slacks (pinks) 12.00 
1 mackinaw 29.75 
1 long overcoat 44.50 
1 service cap 5.00 
1 garrison cap 2.25 
1 raincoat 10.00 
4 khaki shirts 12.00 
1 part-wool field shirt 5.50 
1 pair tan shoes 7.50 
6 pairs socks 3.00 
4 ties 4.00 
1 cap ornament 1.00 
1 set of 2nd lieutenant bars 15 
1 “US.” insignia 15 
1 branch insignia 1.00 


Partly to protect pocketbooks, partly 
to make uniforms really uniform in color 
throughout the nation, the first six items 
on the list were price-pegged by the Army 
Exchange Service on Sept. 15 and sale of 
this official, or “QM,” uniform was lim- 
ited to 295 authorized retail outlets— 
mostly department stores—as well as Post 
Exchanges. 

But the officer is under no compulsion 
to buy at the authorized outlets. He can 
cut corners by getting his wardrobe at 
Army and Navy stores for less. Or if he 
wants better readymades than “QM” 
clothing, he can go to his own tailor and 
pay about 25 to 30 per cent more. The 
sky’s the limit. Likewise, if he prefers his 
second lieutenanf’s bars made of some- 
thing better than acid-test brass with 
gold wash, he can pay more and get rolled 
gold, gold plate, or sterling silver with 
gold wash. 

The officer with unlimited funds who 
aims at a reputation as regimental fashion 
plate has another alternative. He can go 
to a custom tailor, plunk down his en- 
tire $150 allotment for a long overcoat 
alone, and pay equally high prices for the 
rest: $185 for a short coat, $16 for a 
service cap, and $30 for extra slacks. He 
can even indulge in the chichi of second 
lieutenant’s bars of solid gold, to the 
tune of $22. 

But whether the shavetail goes all-out 
or saves wherever possible, he almost in- 
variably exceeds his Army allotment on 
the minimum requirements. And _ these 
don’t take into consideration either a 
change of olive-drab uniform and extra 
shirts, ties, socks, and shoes, or any part 
of his summer uniform, which make total 
expenditures run even higher. 

Similar problems confront the naval en- 


sign. The Navy gives him a clothing al- 
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TO KEEP THE BATTLE MACHINES SLUGGING 


Harvester Men Form Maintenance Battalion to Serve the Battle Line 


IGHTING MACHINES, like soldiers, suf- ' 


fer battle casualties. Tanks, trucks, 
tractors and guns immobilized in combat 
are useless until repaired. 

The men who repair the wounded 
machines in swiftly-moving armored war- 
fare may tip the scale to victory. Mainte- 
nance in the wake of battle calls for 
soldiers who can grind a valve or handle 
a tough welding job—men with whom 
mechanics is second nature. 


Army Ordnance, in its quest for men 
to operate its mobile front-line machine 
shops, came to International Harvester 
and suggested the formation of a battal- 
ion of mechanical specialists from among 
Harvester’s employes and dealers. Har- 


“vester tackled the recruiting job and as- 


sumed the expense. Within two weeks 
the enlistment quota was passed. Now 
this new maintenance battalion is part 
of another armored division. 


From Harvester factories and service 
stations, and dealers’ shops all over the 
United States, came mechanics skilled in 
the building and servicing of machines. 
They volunteered eagerly to go to the 
front lines to keep the combat equipment 
on the field of action. 


They will serve with the first such bat- 
talion formed from the manpower of a 
single company. Harvester takes the 
greatest pride in the speed and enthu- 
siasm with which these hundreds of men 


‘volunteered; and in the aptitude of the 


men now in field training, reported to 
us by the regular Army officers in com- 
mand. They are worthy comrades of the » 
5000 Harvester men who preceded them" 
into military service. 


American mechanics are the world’s 
best. They come from the factories, shops 
and service stations of America—free men, . 
—builders of a free land. The Army needs” 


‘ 100,000 more of these men, to be enlist 


in many similar maintenance units. Their 


skills are among our greatest assets in { 


keeping the battle machines slugging for 
Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, 
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© Pearl Hall 
Parakits: Nine lives as a margin of safety ts enough to make any para- 
chutist as nonchalant as these jumpers of Acworth, Ga. Inspired by the daring 
and skill of paratroops at Fort Benning, the kittens’ owner stitched up the 
miniature umbrellas and tested them with sandbags. Reluctant at first, the 
feline air troops had to be pushed off their 12-joot platform. There have been no 
casualties and no desertions, and now each kitten wants to be first to jump— 
says the owner, Pearl Hall. She makes sure none is hurt or frightened. 


lowance of $250, on which he usually wil] 
buy (again at representative prices) : 


1 blue uniform $40.00 
gold braid 8.50 
1 cap (with three covers, blue, white, 
khaki) 16.00 
1 wool raincoat 49.50 
1 set of khakis 18.50 
1 set of whites 13.75 
1 set of buttons 1.60 
1 set of shoulder boards 6.50 
1 set of collar insignia 1.00 
$8 khaki shirts 9.00 
6 pairs khaki socks 3.00 
1 khaki belt 50 
1 white belt 50 
1 pair white shoes 7.50 
1 pair black shoes 7.50 
4 ties 4.00 
6 pairs black socks $.00 
8 white shirts 6.75 


Though less than $250 is thus spent, an 
ensign would consider his existence precari- 
ous without a change of uniform, and other 
items, and the tally would begin to mount. 

As yet the Navy has made no move to 
peg the prices of any essential articles of 
clothing, and the young ensign fond of sar- 
torial splendor can exceed his allotment 
as rashly as any shavetail. Traditionally, 
in fact, Navy officers have been more care- 
free in their spending, presumably because 
they rarely come up through the ranks, 
whereas many of the new Army second 
lieutenants have been schooled in the bit- 
ter experience of struggling along on $21 
—and more recently, $50—pay a month. 





Gas and Oil 


Developments on the gasoline and oil 
fronts last week: 


{ Rubber Administrator William M. Jef- 
fers ordered the coupon system of ration- 
ing, in effect in seventeen Eastern States 
since July 22, extended to the entire coun- 
try. He ordered the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to administer the program and 
gave the Office of Defense Transportation 
power of review. 


q Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
announced that, because of the time re- 
quired to print and distribute the forms, 
the rationing would not be put into ef- 
fect until about Nov. 22. Henderson also 
revealed that beginning in November the 
nation’s 27,000,000 motorists will have 
their tires inspected by Federal officials 
every 60 days. 


{ ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman or- 
dered a maximum 35-mile-an-hour speed 
limit for all rubber-tired vehicles, effective 
Oct. 1 for those privately operated, Oct. 
15 for buses and other common carriers. 
It was estimated that slower driving would 
give the nation’s tires 40 per cent more 
life. For violators, one penalty is denial 
of gas and tire rations but the maximum 
penalty is a whopper: $10,000 fine, two 
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CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC PRODUCTS 


In the production of Cleveland Pneumatic Aerols*, 
which keep ‘em landing safely and smoothly, all 
the other Cleveland Pneumatic producis play an 
important part. 




































MINING. The first step oc- 
curs underground where 
Cleveland rock drills 
help extract the iron ore 
as well as other minerals 
used in Aerols. 


METAL WORKING. Later, 
Cleco pneumatic tools, 
such as chippers and 
grinders, aid in finishing 
the metal forgings from 
which Aerols are made. 


pon, tween amp 





TRANSPORTATION. Cle-Air 
shock eliminators help 
speed deliveries on many 
trucks transporting raw 
materials and parts 
for Aerols. 











MANUFACTURING. Finally, 
at our own huge plant we 
manufacture the world- 
famous Aerols which are 
supplied for all types 
of airplanes. 














Thus, from the mining of the metals to the time when 
the plane lands on Aerols, Cleveland Pneumatic 
products contribute to aviation’s progress. The 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








* MOBILIFT « 


Speeds the Battle of 
Production 


Tireless workers of steel feed 
America’s production lines... 
eager, untiring Mosmrts that 
accelerate the transition of raw 
materials into weapons to blast 
the enemy from the battlefronts 
of the world. Today Mosmirts 
are helping to set the pace for 
the greater production lines 
of a new peacetime America. 
VAUGHAN Motor Company, 840 
S. E. Main St., Portland, Ore. 





Get behind the Treasury's 10% plan. Urge 
every employee to earn a 10% button. Keep 
the T Flag flying over your plant. 


Moues materials like a Giant! 
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years in prison, or both. In another move, 
the ODT extended from the East to the 
whole nation its order requiring commer- 
cial vehicles to show certificates of neces- 
sity to obtain gasoline. 


The OPA set fuel-oil rations for 30 East- 
ern and Midwestern States at 33 1/3 per 
cent below normal. This further undercut 
the previously announced level of 25 per 
cent below normal, and the OPA explained 
that, despite record tank-car shipments to 
the East, it had decided on the lower ra- 
tion to permit an “adequate margin” of 
safety in supplies. As for what’s normal 
fuel for normal weather, the criterion will 
be long-term Weather Bureau statistics in- 
stead of last winter’s weather, which was 
10 per cent warmer than average. So a cut 
of 331/38 per cent of normal would give 
the consumer 26 per cent less oil than he 
used last year. 





Week in the Nation 


Santa Saven: Gifts from soldiers abroad 
to the folks back home, if under $50 in 
value, will come in duty-free under tariff 
legislation being drafted by the Treasury 
and the War Department. The measure 
was announced after an AEF newspaper 
published in New Delhi, India, com- 
plained that by collecting the usual duties 
on such articles, Uncle Sam was “trying 
to kill Santa Claus.” 


NamesakE: When the $60,000,000 air- 
craft carrier U.S.S. Lexington slid down 
the ways at Quincy, Mass., Saturday, one 
year ahead of schedule and only fifteen 
months after the laying of her keel, she 
broke all records for carrier production. 
Rear Admiral Frederick C. Sherman, who 





A new Lexington hits the water a year ahead of schedule 


was Captain Sherman on the Lexington’s 
predecessor—and last over the side when 
that ship sank in the Coral Sea—expressed 
a hope at the launching: that the new 
vessel would carry on the valiant tradition 
of the old, which accounted for “23 enemy 
ships sunk or damaged, and some 800 
Japanese officers and 9,000 Japanese men 
kill or drowned.” 


Norris Runs: On Monday, one day 
before he had promised to let Washington 
newsmen know whether he would seek a 
sixth term in the Senate, George W. Nor- 
ris of Nebraska advised his home state of 
his acceptance of petitions signed by 
16,000 constituents and asked to have his 
name placed on the ballot. The 81-year- 
old dean of the Senate, an Independent 
who has served 39 years in both houses of 
Congress, had postponed his decision many 
months. President Roosevelt had urged 
him to run, but some of his friends had 
told one another the onetime champion 
cornhusker and itinerant schoolteacher 
risked defeat in the 1942 race. Besides the 
two regular party choices, Norris will be 
opposed by at least one other petition 
candidate. 


Dewey Leaps: A Gallup Poll showed 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican candidate 
for governor of New York, holding 53 per 
cent of popular support; John J. Bennett 
Jr., Democrat, 37 per cent, and Dean 
Alfange, American Laborite, 10 per cent. 
The forecast indicated the New York elec- 
tion would feature unusual party shifting 
by the voters. Of every 100 persons who 
voted for Roosevelt in 1940, 33 planned 
to cast their ballots for Dewey; one of 
every five Willkie supporters in the last 
campaign declared they would vote for 
Bennett. 


International 

















Come and get us, Pullman, 
were moving out tonight {” 








Courtesy United States Marine Corps Copyright 1942, The Pullman Cos 


Keep your pledge to buy War Bonds and Stamps... Pullman employes are keeping theirs! 


| hours ago, Pullman 
got orders to move these 3800 Marines from 
their training base to Camp Censored, 1500 
miles away. 


That means 100 sleeping cars—gquick! 


So Pullman’s Chicago ‘‘nerve center’ goes 
into action. On constant “‘alert,”’ this office— 
with its 78 branches—knows where every 
Pullman car is and what it’s doing at any 
given moment. 


Out go orders to one car here, another 
there; to three or four or five being held in 
reserve at other places. The troop train is as- 
sembled from a score of different points, so 
that civilian service may be affected a /it#le in 
many places, rather than a /ot in few. 


Now, the Marines are ready to go. Pull- 
man’s ready, too. Each car is stocked with 
clean linen, fresh water, drinking cups, soap 
and towels. Each is manned by a smiling 
porter, eager to do Ais part. 


This typical troop movement proceeds 
smoothly and efficiently—as a// troop move- 
ments must. It is described here to show how 
Pullman does its number one job of moving 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
troops a month without seriously incon- 
veniencing you. 


SLEEP GOING— 
TO KEEP GOING— 


Go Pullman 





**SLEPT LIKE A TOP!" says this wartime Pullman 
passenger, “I always do—whether it’s in an up- 
per, a lower or a room. Any type of Pullman 
space available suits me. And I’m helping keep it 
available by cooperating in the four ways Pull- 
man asks me to. I always: 1. Make reservations 
eatly; 2. Cancel unwanted space promptly; 3. 
Take minimum luggage, and; 4. Go when trains 
are least crowded.” 
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KAYWOODIE 


hr? 





Here’s a pleasure you ought to try. It’s 
reserved exclusively for men—smoking a 
good pipe. Packing your own tobacco is 
a pleasant habit. An experienced pipe 
smoker relishes loading his pipe. This is 
especially true of the Kaywoodie smoker 
—the man who knows the flavor of Kay- 
woodie’s fine imported briar. He prolongs 
preparing his pipe, enjoying the pleasant 
tingle of anticipation, till finally he sets 
the match to his handiwork. Then, he 
contentedly takes the first long, delicious 
relaxing puff. Try it yourself, today, with 
a Kaywoodie. Its old imported briar pro- 
duces the sweetest smoke. 


The pipe pictured is a “‘Pot’’ shape, Thorn Finish 
Keywoodie, $3.50. Its large surface cools smoke, 
Very light in weight. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


Ya New York . « s 630 Fifth Avenue 
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What Makes a Farm Bloc 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


| the raw materials for 
political analysis which it pays to keep 
in mind are these: 

In 1940, 43.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States was rural: 
living on farms or in towns of less than 
2,500 population. 

Eight to ten million workers are en- 
gaged in farming, as owners, tenants, 
and laborers—more than are employed 
in manufacturing industries in peace- 
time. 

These workers, plus their families, 
plus the merchants, bankers, transporta- 
tion agencies, and other activities de- 
pending on farm income, form a poten- 
tial political force of great magnitude. 

In more than half the states, a ma- 
jority of the population is rural. 

Agrarian political insurgence has oc- 
curred frequently in our history: from 
the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian revolu- 
tions, through the Greenback, Granger, 
and Populist movements of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
the cleavage in the Republican party 
in 1910 and 1912, which reappeared in 
the deflation following the last war. 

For twenty years the farm lobby has 
been the most pertinacious and powerful 
single pressure group working through 
Congress. (For a time, perhaps, the 
veterans’ lobby was more powerful, 
but over a twenty-year period the top 
rank must be accorded to the farm 
lobby.) 

From these facts flow volumes of 
political analysis. There are divergent 
interests in agriculture: between owner 
and tenant, between the dairy farmer 
who wants cheap feed and the grain 
farmer, between the cotton farmer look- 
ing for a world market and the sugar- 
beet grower who wants tariff protection. 
But when the leading national farm 
organizations band together, politicians 
listen, especially if an election is not 
far away. 

The farm lobby and the farm bloc 
as we now know them took form in 
1921 and 1922. The nucleus of the farm 
bloc was twelve senators who met on 
May 9, 1921, in the Washington offices 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. This expanded to 24—fourteen 
Republicans and ten Democrats—with 
a group of about 100 representatives. 
From 1921 on, this group worked close- 
ly with national farm organizations. 


Its strength gradually increased, al- 
though its major proposals to aid the 
farmers, embodied in the McNary- 
Haugen bills, were rebuffed by Coolidge 
and Hoover. 

The idea of “parity” was cooked up 
by George N. Peek and Hugh S. John- 
son, both of whom were then in the 
plow-manufacturing business, and set 
forth in a 48-page pamphlet called 
“Equality for Agriculture,” published 
in 1922. The great significance of their 
thinking was that it put aside the 
familiar agrarian panaceas: currency 
tinkering and trust busting. It sought 
new and ingenious methods of raising 
the income and purchasing power of 
farmers. 

The Peek-Johnson formula of 1922 
was the seed of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, which was the 
result of an agreement among all the 
leading farm organizations. The great 
depression resuscitated the currency 
tinkerers, but the agricultural relief 
program of the New Deal was based 
chiefly on subsidies, one-way loans, 
crop control, and similar measures. 
Despite these, the relations between 
the Administration and the farm organi- 
zations have cooled, especially within 
the last year. 


Behind this .trend are many in- 
fluences, but among them at least three 
are noteworthy: 


1—The natural tendency of a suc- 
cessful pressure group to keep on asking 
for more. 


2—The conservative farmers’ dis- 
pleasure with some of the social-reform 
tendencies of the New Deal, especially 
those favoring the agricultural under- 
dogs. 

8—The feeling that industrial labor 
has been coddled and favored far be- 
yond its deserts—from the gentle 
handling of sit-down strikes through 
the 40-hour week to the handsome 
wage increases of the last two years. 


All of these influences came to a 
head when farm owners found their 
own labor supply withering away and 
looked at the fat paychecks of workers 
in war industries: These are the tangible 
economic and political factors behind 
the Congressiona: revolt against the 
President’s inflation-control program. 
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Where does this happen except in a Free Country? 


| vies INSURANCE thrives only where 
men are free to plan their own fu- 
tures. About 70% of all the world’s life 
insurance is owned today in the United 
States, where life insurance is truly a 
servant of the people. 


mAs a protection for its citizens, the 
laws of each state require that its insur- 
ance-supervising officials shall examine 
into the financial condition and business 
methods of life insurance companies of 
that state. These examinations are con- 
ducted at periodic intervals, usually at 
least once every three years. 


The supervising officials also have the 
authority to examine any company do- 
ing business in the state, at any other 
time that the interests of policyholders 
require it. They are officers of the State 
Government and are responsible to the 
citizens of their state for the protection 
of the interests of policyholders. 


Of course, not every state examines 
every company, but in order that all the 
interested states may be represented in 
the examinations, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has di- 
vided the states into six zones. The in- 
surance commissioner of one state in 





each zone is named to represent all the 
states of that zone when the zone takes 
part in an examination of a company. 


Since Metropolitan is licensed in every 
state and in the District of Columbia, 
representatives of all these jurisdictions 
ake part in an examination of Metro- 
politan. 


> After such an examination, an exhaus- 
tive report is written, and copies are sent 
to the supervising authorities of the 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Dominion of Canada and its Provinces 
in which the Company does business. At 
the offices of these supervising authori- 
ties, this report is available to all who 


care to see it. 


You may never meet him, but the in- 


surance-supervising official of your state 
is a man you ought to know about. He 
and the members of his department are 
supervising insurance companies in be- 
half of policyholders. 


It goes without saying that Metropoli- 
tan, and other life insurance companies, 
welcome these examinations and the op- 
portunity to review their affairs with the 
supervisory officials. 


It is only right that life insurance dol- 
lars... the most important dollars many 
men ever put aside... should be safe- 
guarded in every practical way. 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 53 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ged 
VP 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD e Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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Pulps for Victory 


If the fiction fare of the pulp magazines 
soon carries a patriotic twist, much of the 
credit should go to the Office of War Infor- 
mation. For the OWI, after parleys with 35 
pulp-magazine writers and publishers, has 
just hired Arthur Leo Zagat, top-notch 
free-lancer and representative of the pulp 
section of the Authors’ League, to work on 
worth-while war angles for the love and 
adventure thrillers. 

In a supplement to the OWI’s regular 
War Guide for Magazines, Zagat outlines 
the following sample plot, designed to in- 
terest women in health work, now seriously 
undermanned: 

“Poor gal in love with rich young officer 
is terrified of his dowager mother, whom 
she has never met. Officer in camp, girl 
tries to forget him, throws herself into 
work, say as physiotherapy assistant, finds 
herself working side by side with mother. 
Opportunity here to describe work and its 
value. Mother, willing but unused to work, 
finds it difficult to adjust, is helped by girl 
and the two become fond of one another, 
still ignorant of each other’s identity. Let- 
ters arrive in same mail to both, officer is 
ordered overseas. Girl, thinking 


Within three to six months (the pulps 
print that far ahead), the fictional dow- 
agers and drudges and young economic 
experts ought to be giving their all for 
victory. 


Quartermaster Miss 


A civilian War Department employe was 
decorated and given a new title this week. 
The decoration was a crown of gold paper 
embellished with a wheel; the title, Miss 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The contest preceding the award created 
high rivalry among the 5,000 employes of 
the Quartermaster Corps of the War De- 
partment. Salvage and Surplus Property 
employes overflowed with praise of bright- 
eyed Miss Salvage and Surplus Property; 
Miss Fuel and Heavy Equipment had 
equally heated support. And there was no 
lack of backers for Miss Production Rec- 
ords, Miss Procurement, Miss Clothing and 
Equipage, Miss General Supplies, etc. 

Neck and neck at the finish line were 
Miss Depot Operations—Angela Plesniak 
in private life—and Miss Civilian Person- 
nel—christened Vaso Sanichas. The three 
artist-judges finally chose Miss Civilian 
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Personnel. Depot Operations seethed, but 
their candidate went home to Pennsyl- 
-vania to get married. 

The winner had refused to compete for 
the title of Miss Washington for the At- 
lantic City Miss America contest. She ex- 
plained with pride: “The honor of being 
Miss Quartermaster Corps is enough.” 


Japanese Sneaks 


The Alien Property Custodian last week 
discovered 17,000 pairs of tennis shoes in 
a New York warehouse. Stored before the 


_ war by a Japanese businessman, they were 


not only a seeming source of rubber, but 
were consuming precious storage space. 
Abashed at the notion of Yanks wearing 
“Made in Japan” labels, the Army refused 
to take them. Experts brought in to sal- 
vage them for rubber reported that eyelets 
and cloth were too hard to remove to 
make the project worth-while. Arthur B. 
Newhall, former Rubber Administrator 
now helping Czar William M. Jeffers, in- 
herited the job of putting them on some- 
one’s feet or resignedly burning the lot. 


Wavelets 


The WAVES prompted a crop of puns 
last week: Eight teen-age Maryland girls 
wrote to the Navy Department reciting 
their knowledge of sailing, rowing, swim- 





self alone, permits herself to break 
down. Mother walks in on her, sees 
letter, says nothing but helps girl 
to brace up. Officer, who has wan- 
gled short leave to say good-by, 
walks in on them. Clinch!” 

Similar suggestions, covering 
everything from food-producing 
farmers, industrial workers, and 
other civilians engaged in one or 
another department of the war 
effort, to the infantry and the 
Signal Corps and all the vari- 
ous branches of the military serv- 
ice, fill the supplement. One even 
concerns the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Zagat writes: “In the 
jungles where flow the headwaters 
of the Amazon, in the vast hinter- 
land of Brazil, and along the 
eastern slope of the Andean Cor- 
dilleras as far north as little 
Salvador, the war has opened up 
a new frontier of adventure . . . 
Into this untracked wilderness the 
board is sending young Americans 
. . . They have not only nature to 
contend with, and it can well be 
imagined hostile Indians armed 
with poison-tipped blow darts, but 
Axis agents are fighting to stop the 
Americans by means ranging from 
covert sabotage to open guerrilla 
warfare.” 

So far the pulps’ reaction to the 
OWI prodding has been favorable. 





Chicle, Chicle, Chicle: This is not 
September snowfall that an observing photog- 
rapher snapped outside a movie theater on 
Washington's F Street. It’s a picture of what's 
gumming up the walks in the Capital: wads of 
chicle discarded by movie-goers. 


ming, and tying knots. Admitting 
they were too young to join the 
WAVES, they begged to be desig- 
nated officially as “Ripples.” Dodg- 
ing the issue, the Navy told them 
to go on training and sign up with 
the Procurement Office when they 
reach 20 . . . Washington wags 
quipped that over-age ladies with 
the lure of the sea might band to- 
gether as “White Caps” .. . And 
as a final item, Comdr. Mildred H. 
McAfee won the nickname “Bri- 
tannia” because she rules the 
WAVES. 


Situation Wanted 


A man who seems to have be- 
come very, very tired trying to see 
people in the capital bought two- 
column, 4-inch space in a news- 
paper and addressed a description 
of himself and his business career 
“To Administrative Officers of the 
Army.” He offered to do “any work 
that’s assigned to me.” He hoped 
his ad did not violate “any code 
of ethics, or that it will be consid- 
* ered a smart-alec gesture,” but 
@ ___ suggested it was a better method 
than “taking the time and energy 
of other men whose days are too 
full as it is.” Then he hurled his 
challenge: “Yes, I’m 52, but is 
that too old for a man to serve his 
country?” 
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“One of the boys at Hank’s Texaco station 
went off to the Army last month. 
And now the other one’s joined up. 
That leaves Hank mighty short-handed. 
But Hank says if he has to work overtime 
to switch a man’s tires around ... or 
clean out an air-filter that’s wasting gas... 
or change somebody’s motor oil . . . why, 


that’s just part of a Texaco man’s war job. 


So I guess it’s worth dirtying up a few 
shirts to help folks keep their cars running 
till the war’s won.” 


CARELESS TODAY, CAR-LESS TOMORROW! Let your 
Texaco Dealer help make your car last longer with 
Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil and with 
Marfak chassis lubrication. And now that gas- 
mileage is so important, be sure to specify Sky 
Chief or Fire-Chief Gasoline. Don’t drive need- 
lessly! Don’t Gute . tt wastes gas, oil, tires! 


Gowee doleome ac 
TEXACO DEALE 





Nhat to do abou 


IF YOU SAVED YOUR LAST WINTER’S ANTI-FREEZE... 


Some of the ingredients of “Prestone” anti-freeze will last 
from one winter through the next—those, for example, 
which protect the car against freeze-up. But to give pro- 
tection against freeze-up is only one function of a good 
anti-freeze. A good anti-freeze also performs other func- 
tions, just as important. One of these is to guard against 
rust and corrosion... which is why all good anti-freezes 
are “inhibited.” These inhibitors do wear out; and when 
that happens the car is no longer protected against clog- 
ging and overheating caused by rust. 


That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti- 
freeze indefinitely...why, for instance, we guarantee 
ee ” 4 ee e J ” 

Prestone” anti-freeze for ‘‘a full winter’s use,” and no 
more. New, fresh anti-freeze is always to be preferred over 
anti-freeze which has gone beyond a single winter's driving. 


If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take 
the following precautions: 


If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it 
to your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are 
2 good reasons. 


(A) To make sure that no dirt or foreign matter has 
spoiled it. (Cans frequently rust through from the out- 
side and from the bottom.) Dissolved impurities will later 
cause rusting and radiator clogging. 


If your solution is brown or rusty-looking, don’t bother to 
take it to your dealer but discard it at once. Be extremely 
cautious in this regard. Your car is a valuable property: it 
is in the interest of sound conservation to take all reason- 
able precautions, 


(B) To have the strength checked. You don’t know, defi- 
nitely, what concentration you had at the end of the season. 
If your anti-freeze was “alcohol base,” you almost certainly 
lost strength before you took it out last spring. Even if you 
used “‘Prestone” anti-freeze, which contains no boil-away 
alcohol, have the strength checked just the same. You may 
have lost protection through careless filling, slop-over at 
the over-flow pipe, and leaks caused by road-shock and 
wear-and-tear during driving. 


If you left your anti-freeze in your car, and have been 
driving with it all through the summer, point B becomes 
even more important, for obvious reasons. 


These precautions are the very least you can take to pro- 
tect your car. Remember, none of them will put back into 
the anti-freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which 
were thefe when you bought it last fall, and which have 
since been used up. This is one of the sound technical rea- 
sons why manufacturers guarantee anti-freeze for only one 
winter's driving. 


TRADE - MARK 


IF YOU DID NOT SAVE YOUR LAST WINTER’S ANTI-FREEZE... 





See your dealer at once... and get “Prestone” anti-freeze 
installed in your car. 

As of the date this advertisement goes to press (approxi- 
mately July 15th) it appears that there will be enough 
“Prestone” anti-freeze this fall—after Army, Navy and 
lend-lease requirements have been met—to supply all reg- 
ular users. We make this prediction because we have in- 
creased our manufacturing facilities and because there will 
be fewer cars on the road this coming winter. 


HAVE YOUR DEALER CHECK YOUR CAR for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed 
during summer driving. Make sure your “Prestone” anti- 
freeze is used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you 
can forget the anti-freeze problem. You will be protected 
completely—against freeze-up, boil-away, dangerous and 
obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You'can place com- 
plete confidence in new, fresh, full-strength ‘“Prestone” 
anti-freeze. It is guaranteed for one full winter season. 











YOU'RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT... 
ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER! 





PRESTONE 


ANTI-FR REEZE 


<a 
* DOES NOT BOIL AWAY 
PREVENTS RUST 
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0.P. A. RETAIL 
CEILING PRICE 


? PER GALLON 


IT’S THE SAME ““PRESTONE” 
ANTI- FREEZE, no matter which 
container it comes in—metal can 
or glass jug. To conserve metals 
for wartime use, the familiar 
“Prestone” anti-freeze can was 
discontinued early this ‘season, 
and the sturdy new glass jug 
was substituted. Your dealer 
may have cans or jugs or both. 
Buy either. No difference in the 
““Prestone’’ anti-freeze they 
contain. 


Product of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uC) 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. , 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 


The words *‘ Eveready’ and ‘* Prestone’’ are reyistered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Ine, 













ANTI-FREEZE 


DOES NOT BOIL AWAY | 





PREVENTS RUST 











BOHN LOOKS 
AHEAD * ; 









Lighter materials—greater strength 
—improved e€conomy—new 
beauty—will be the advantages of 
the cars of tomorrow. Bohn, the 
only volume operator in the world 
', specializing in. aluminum, magne- 
sium and brass & bronze products, 
is in a position to give unbiased ad- 
vice on all of these basic metals. This 
is a unique service. When peace 
comes, remember the name Bohn. 
The vast Bohn resources and metal- . 
lurgical studies might prove very 
useful in solving some of your man-_ 
ufacturing and selling problems. 










BOHN 








BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e« MAGNESIUM « BRASS & BRONZE «+ AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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Hungary before 1914: 125,600 sq. 
miles; 20,886,487 pop. 


Hungary after Trianon: 35,900 sq. 
miles; 7,614,000 pop. 


Hungary Suffers Growing Pains 


Which Stir Turbulent Balkans 


Papen Visit to Horthy Shows 
Magyars and Reich Both Sense 
Plenty of Trouble Ahead 


Every night, when the lights go out in 
Budapest’s movie theaters, the first picture 
on the screen is a succession of four maps. 
Number 1 shows Hungary before 1914; 
number 2 what was left of it after the war; 
then, the present boundaries, including 
territories snatched from Slovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia; and finally, the 
wished-for map of the future: a new 
Greater Hungary comprising Slovakia, all 
of Transylvania, and the Banat. This 
would restore the country to its pre-1914 
size, minus Croatia. Demonstrative ap- 
plause invariably greets this climax. 

Revision has been the leitmotif of Hun- 
garian policy ever since the Treaty of 
Trianon (June 4, 1920) lopped off no less 
than 71.4 per cent of the country’s prewar 
area. The following year, the land-hungry 
Magyars set out to revise the treaty, re- 
fusing to hand over the Burgenland to 
Austria. Eventually a settlement was 
reached in 1922: Hungary yielded the 
disputed province but kept its capital 
Sopron (Odenburg) . 

For the next fifteen years the Magyars 
worked doggedly to start the avalanche 
of revisions that set in at Munich. A skill- 
ful diplomacy secured them powerful 
friends and propagandists: Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, and the British publisher Lord Rother- 
mere, 

The Vienna Arbitration of Nov. 2, 1938, 
shook down the first fruit of these en- 
deavors: 4,605 square miles of former 
Czecho-Slovak territory, with a population 
of 1,044,438. The seizure of Ruthenia in 





March and April 1939 supplemented these 
gains with 4,690 more square miles and 
671,962 people. 

These hors d’oeuvres sharply whetted 
the Magyars’ appetite. In the second 
Vienna Arbitration (Aug. 30, 1940) Hun- 
gary wrested from Rumania the northern 
portion of Transylvania (16,642 square 
miles with 2,392,603 inhabitants) . 

Less than a year later, the carving up 
of Axis-conquered Yugoslavia yielded more 
pickings: the Baranya district, west of 
the Danube, the Bachka triangle between 
the Danube and the Tisza, and small 
districts on either side of the river Mur 
in the northwest. With this annexation of 
an estimated 4,513 square miles of Yugo- 
slav territory and 919,000 inhabitants, 
Hungary in 1941 had nearly doubled its 
post-Trianon size, both in territory and 
population. 

Meanwhile Rumania had jumped on the 
Axis bandwagon, hoping by this means to 
get back its territory. Having sent iour- 
teen divisions against Russia, the Ru- 
manians suffered proportionately heavier 
casulaties than any other European 
belligerent except Finland. They were not 
slow to drive the point home in Berlin. 

Hitler promptly asked the Hungarians 
to do as much for the common cause. 
Grudgingly they put up fourteen divisions, 
as ordered. Mounting casualties soon made 
them realize they were paying a stiff price 
for their territorial gains. 

Hungary sensed more trouble ahead last 
week as Hitler’s ace diplomat, Franz von 
Papen, dropped in to see Regent Nicholas 
Horthy. Ostensibly Berlin-bound from his 
Ankara embassy, “Franzchen” had two 
good reasons for a stopover in Budapest: 


he wished to report the Fiihrer’s choice for’ 


the vacant post of Vice Regent, and to 


Hungary today: 66,350 sq. miles; 
14,562,000 pop. 





And as the Hungarians want it 


discuss the military situation. Whether 
Papen finally convinced the old Regent 
that the dashing, 45-year-old Archduke 
Albrecht of Hapsburg, a Nazi-minded 
distant relative of the Pretender Otto, 
would make the best candidate remained 
a secret. But his high-pressure for thou- 
sands more Magyar troops for the Soviet 
and Yugoslav fronts produced an immedi- — 
ate result: on Sept. 24 it was announced 
that Gen. Karl Bartha de Dalnokfalva, 
Hungary’s War Minister since 1938, had 
resigned. Diplomatic quarters interpreted 
it as a protest against Germany’s ex- 
orbitant demands. 

Meanwhile, on Sept. 23, two other 
Balkan satraps were summoned to Reichs- 
fiihrer Hitler’s field headquarters, “some- 
where in the East.” They were Dr. Ante 
Pavelich, puppet dictator of Croatia; and 
Acting Premier Mihai (“Ica”) Antonescu, 
a nephew of Marshal Ion Antonescu, 
Rumania’s dictator.* Nothing was revealed 
about the purpose and results of the con- 
ference. But two days later London reports 
asserted that Croatia’s veteran peasant 
leader Dr. Vladimir Matchek and five of 
his aides had been arrested because of 
their steadfast refusal to collaborate with 
the Axis. 

Elsewhere in the Balkans, King Boris of 





*The word “nephew” is laughingly disavowed 
by Bucharest gossips who insist that Mihai is 
not even a relative of the Marshal—merely an 
“old friend” of Madame Antonescu. 


The ruggedness, effi- 
creney and dependa- 
bility of Jacobs kngines 
are being proven daily 
in the Advanced Train- 
ing of Bomber Pilots 


for the United Nations. 


JACOBS 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN « PENNSYLVANIA + U.S.A. 
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Bulgaria again was on the Axis rack. 
Ankara ‘diplomats said the Nazis were 
“thoroughly exasperated” by the King’s 
refusal to break with Russia, and were 
making new efforts to drag Bulgaria into 
the war. It was also reported that Hitler 
and Mussolini were planning another 
Balkan Conference at Vienna—third of 
its kind—to straighten out the vassals’ 
many feuds and get more cooperation in 
the Russian war. 


Significance 


Like other Nazi vassals, Hungary 
planned a policy of “risk little, lose 
nothing, win all.” But Hitler, thoroughly 
aware of the game, is bent on obtaining 
compensation for every yard of territory 
the Magyars have recovered with his help. 

Neither Hungary nor Rumania has any 
appetite for fighting against Russia. Both 
would prefer a chance to fight each other 
in Transylvania. So long as the feud re- 
mained dormant, the Nazis took advantage 
of it to exact concessions from both sides. 
But when Rumania and Hungarian forces 
actually clashed at the border, Berlin re- 
ceived dismaying proof that the turbulent 
Balkans remain a dangerous threat to 
“New Order” stability. 

In preparation for a final showdown 
with Hungary, the three-countries menaced 


’ by Magyar expansionism—Rumania, Slo- 


vakia, and Croatia—recently formed a 
“New Little Entente.” The Nazis prefer 
to call the combination a “triangle of 
friendship.” But the wary Magyars aren’t 
sure this is the right term. One method of 
counterbalancing the “triangle” has already 
been discussed in Budapest: this scheme 
would call for a tightening of Hungary’s 
bonds with Bulgaria. 


Reformist in Canterbury 


When Dr. William Temple became the 
98th Archbishop of Canterbury last Feb- 
ruary, churchgoing England asked itself: 
“Will the man change the office or the 
office the man?” It was no mere academic 
question, for thirteen months earlier Dr. 
Temple, then Archbishop of York and 
known as an advanced thinker on social 
problems, had sponsored the famous Mal- 
vern Conference which advocated the uni- 
fication of Europe as a cooperative com- 
monwealth, communal ownership of the 
means of production, and modification of 
the profit motive. 

Last week the 60-year-old Archbishop, 
bland and smiling but packing a wallop in 
every sentence, addressed 6,000 persons in 
a Royal Albert Hall meeting arranged by 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship. When 
he had finished the eight-month-old ques- 
tion was answered: Dr. Temple’s elevation 
to the primacy, far from remodeling him 
into the conservative mold of. his prede- 
cessors, had actually sharpened his zest 
for social reform. In the course of a 2,300- 


word speech, the Archbishop traced the 
basis of his social concepts in these words: 

“There are four requisites for life which 
are provided by nature, even apart from 
man’s labor: air, light, land, and water, 
I suppose if it were possible to establish a 
property claim upon air somebody would 
have done it by now and would have made 
people pay if they wanted to breathe what 
he would then call his air. So too of light. 
But it has not been found possible to do 
this. 

“Unhappily, it has been found possible 
in the case of both land and water, and we 
have tended to respect claims made by 
owners of land, and water flowing through 
or beneath it, in a way which subordi- 
nates the general interest to the private 
interest of those owners. I am not per- 
suaded that the right way to deal with 
this question is by nationalization of land, 
but I am sure we need to assert the prior 
interest of the community respecting land 
and water with a vigor of which recent 
political history shows no trace.” 

As corollaries, the Archbishop urged 
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fe ee rare cies International 
Hard to Please: Britain thought 
it was doing its women a good turn 
when it hired leading couturiers to de- 
sign the new utility outfits, one of 
which is admired above by actress 
Frances Day (right). But many wom- 
en thought them too stylish. 








With Flying Colors! 


N the months that have elapsed since 

Pearl Harbor, America’s fighters and 
workers have performed miracles. They 
have accepted grimly and without com- 
plaint the hardships and deprivations of 
modern war. They are demonstrating 
beyond question that this generation is 
prepared to fight, to sacrifice, to work, 
and to endure to protect its liberty and 
freedom. 

Industrial America has been asked to 
perform prodigious tasks. It has accepted 


its new responsibilities and obligations 
without question—and has come through 
with flying colors. And the colors that fly 
from the roof tops of war plants—the 
Stars and Stripes and the awards of 
achievement—tell the story of men and 
women who are working as they never 
have before—workers united in the deter- 
mination, “We Can! We Will! We Must!” 


The War Flags of Bausch & Lomb: (2) The Service 
Flag carries a star for each of 700 employees in the 
armed services. (2) The Army-Navy “E” *flag, 


awarded to Bausch & Lomb September 6, 1942. 
(3) The original Navy ‘“‘E” awarded Fuly 25, 1941; 
Bausch & Lomb was among the first 14 companies to 
receive this recognition. (4) The All-Navy “E” 
burgee, awarded May 18, 1942—the first award with 
the added star, signifying continued compliance with 
requirements for over six months. (5) The Treasury 
Flag, flown only by companies in which 90% of all 
employees are investing regularly in War Bonds; 
Bausch & Lomb qualifies with 99% participation. 


OPTICAL CO. 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIG INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Like Father, 
in 1917— 


Like Son, 
in 1942— 


Americans feel at home 
in Britain 


Americans have always felt at 
home in Britain ...in peace time 
...Or in war. 


Whether they have come over, 
equipped with guide books, golf 
clubs and cameras for a quiet 
sojourn among Britain's peaceful 
hedgerows, historic landmarks, 
and the ancestral beginnings of 
American ideals, laws and tradi- 
tions, or whether they have come, 
as in 1942 with steel helmets, 
bayonets, tanks and bombers in 
defense of these very ideals, by 
which both nations are so closely 
bound together in common heri- 
tage, Americans feel that they are 
truly among friends—in Britain. 


Year after year, in happier times, 
British Railways have brought 
American travellers along the 
magic trail that leads into the 
heart of Britain—the glorious, 
colourful panorama of History, 
Literature, Tradition and Ideals. 


Until Victory comes, as it must 
and will, British Railways con- 
tinue to maintain their contact 
with their American friends 
through their General Traffic 
Manager, C. M. Turner, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 


KkKkKKKKKKKEK 
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that the government take over from the 
banks the right to issue credit, that in- 
dustry relegate the profit motive to a 
secondary place, and that the privilege of 
owning property be examined “with a new 
thoroughness.” The present banking sys- 
tem, he declared, while carried on “with 
singular uprightness,” has outlived its use- 
fulness. On industrial leaders he com- 
mented: “However high-minded the di- 
rectors of a privately owned concern, they 
are not called upon and probably have not 
the qualifications to decide what is most 
in the public interest.” 

While the speech, examined word for 
word, was by no means a revolutionary 
manifesto, it nevertheless shocked Con- 
servative England. It seemed to promise 
further ecclesiastical utterances of a more 
Leftward slant in the future. 





Third Lidice? 

The “Lidice Lives” Committee, with 
former Ambassador to Russia Joseph E. 
Davies as chairman and Clifton Fadiman 
(Information Please) as executive chair- 
man, was formed last summer to persuade 
31 towns, one for each United Nation, to 
adopt the name of the Czech village wiped 
out by the Nazis on June 10. A real-estate 


development near Joliet, Ill., became the 
first new Lidice on July 12; San Geronimo, 
Mexico, the second on Aug. 30. 


Last week Fadiman announced that — 


Frelighsburg, Quebec, would become the 
third on Oct. 25. The Quebec provincial 
authorities had approved the change. ‘But 
the inhabitants of the town itself balked, 
Undaunted, the committee continued its 
quest for Lidice No. 3. 





Swedish Snub 


Ever since Sept. 2, the Germans had 
been carrying on a particularly virulent 
propaganda campaign against neutral 
Sweden. The Berlin Foreign Office went so 
far as to charge that the country was fast 
becoming the hotbed of Communist opera- 
tions in Europe. Actually, the Nazis were 
doing a bit of electioneering before the 
voting for city and county council seats 
on Sept. 20. 

But the Swedes last week went to the 
polls in a stiff-jawed mood of independ- 
ence. As a result, the pro-Nazi “Flyg- 
Socialists” headed by the renegade Red, 
Nils Flyg, lost all their five seats in mu- 
nicipal and provincial councils while an- 
other Nazi-tainted group, Nationella, lost 
its total of four seats. Communist repre- 





Notes From Newsweek 


StockHoLM: Lonely wanderers have 


| been frightened by gray, squeaking col- 


umns of rats fleeing the capital in all di- 
rections. Realists have a ready explana- 
tion: The authorities have used gas to 
drive out rodents from warehouses and cel- 
lars where they Consume valuable goods; 
besides, garbage pails in a time of food 
stringency offer slim pickings for the rats. 
Nevertheless, many old people shake their 
heads and make grave faces. They don’t 
like the rats, of course, but at the same 
time they don’t like to see them leave. 
The old people remember how in the sum- 
mer of 1914 millions of rats fled from St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) as if with a 
premonition that the city was headed for 
trouble. Stockholm’s inhabitants, fortu- 
nately, are not superstitious; otherwise 
there might be an exodus of human be- 
ings as well as rats. 


Vicny: At first glance the Cintra looks 
innocent—just a bar and summer garden 
housed in a big villa built by Napoleon 
III. In reality, the place is one of Vichy’s 
chief espionage centers. It is infested with 
Gestapo men under the direction of Herr 
Doktor Geissler, one of the shiftiest min- 
ions ever to draw pay from Heinrich 
Himmler. There are also Gestapo women, 
slim brunettes, utterly un-German in ap- 
pearance, speaking perfect French. The 
girls were hand-picked for the Vichy as- 
signment, since they can pass unobserved 


Correspondents Abroad 


in a crowd of French people. While the 
Nazis watch, they are also being watched 
—by French secret-service men, by Bul- 
garians, Italians, Rumanians, Russians, 
and other secret agents. All this gives the 
place a nice cosmopolitan touch but makes 
it hard’to find a table. And not the least 
of the Cintra’s charms lies in the fact that 
its motley crew of. observers merely need 
look at the American Embassy, directly 
across the street, to keep a line on the 
people who visit the American Charge 
d’Affaires. © 


Toronto: The hot subject of the week 
was Theodore Dreiser, the American nov- 
elist, who was barred from making 
speeches and public statements in Canada 
after he had denounced the British for not 
opening a second front and added that he 
would rather see the Germans in England 
than the “aristocratic, horse-riding snobs.” 
The high point in the squabble came when 
a local rat exterminator took a two-col- 
umn ad in the newspapers calling on the 
veterans of the last war to stage a mass 
protest. The ad was an attempt at mob 
incitement and was typical of the Colonel 
Blimpish reaction. Quieter spirits, how- 
ever, and they were the majority, con- 
tented themselves with simple _resent- 
ment at the words of a foreigner with 4 
German-sounding name. All the same their 
reaction was not as strong as the press Ie- 
ports might have indicated. 
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AX am with that weary farmer 

its As he pauses for a moment 
And gazes across the ripened fields 
That he alone must harvest 


I help refresh him. 


I am in the noisy office, 

With that pretty girl 

Who, ’though tense and tired 

Has “just ten more letters to type’’ 


I help rest and refresh her. 


I am on the Village Green 

With that laughing youth 

Who has just made 

His third home-run 
I add a little more pleasure 
To his happiness. 








In your cities, your villages, your farms 
You'll find me 

In your homes, offices, factories, schools... 
I’m just around the corner from you 
Waiting to rest, refresh 

And offer you pleasure 

Of a fine, distinctive flavor. 

I’m the famous yellow package 
With the red oval. 


mons : 


— 





He raises the food 
for victory. 


She's working harder 
these days. 
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A strong America 
must keep fit. 





HALF THE METAL IN EVERY SHIP, TANK AND GUN IS SCRAP. THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT 
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Kremlin conference: Foreign Commissar Molotoff; Joseph Barnes, OWI; Stalin; Willkte 


sentation was boosted by 16 to 42 seats. 
Both the dominant Social Democrats and 
Conservatives, who had been appeasing 
the Nazis, suffered losses. The former’s 
total fell 33 to 831, the latter’s went down 
by 15 to 266. 

Berlin’s answer to the Swedish rebuff 
was an intensification of the war of nerves. 
In a broadcast beamed to the United 
States, the German Transocean news 
agency quoted one Colonel Dyrssen, chief 
of a Swedish artillery regiment, as saying 
that his country was in imminent danger 
of invasion by either the Allies or the 
Reich. Berlin’s eagerness to broadcast this 
statement served as a grim reminder to 
the Swedes: The Nazis in the past have 
often marked their victims by pretending 
to forestall a British invasion. 


Willkie’s Welcome 


On his flying visit to London last year, 
Wendell L. Willkie was the man of the 
hour, feted in palace and pub alike. Last 
week the Republican from Indiana, on a 
good-will mission for President Roosevelt 
that already had taken him to Cairo, the 
Egyptian battle front, Ankara, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, Teheran, and Kuybi- 
shev, flew in to Moscow in a great. four- 
motored Consolidated Liberator bomber. 
The airport was festooned with American 
and Russian flags; generally, however, 
Willkie found a yast difference in the at- 
mospheres of the two Allied capitals. 

No cheering crowds acclaimed him as in 
Britain, even when the burly. Hoosier in 
the rumpled dark blue business suit be- 
came a familiar figure on the Moscow 
streets. Americans and Britons felt a 
chilliness in the Soviet air. Yet Willkie de- 
nied that the Russians exhibited either 
coolness or bitterness toward their allies. 








To him it was “impatience over the delay 
in opening the second front.” 

Wherever he went he was asked, as 
often as 50 times a day: “What about a 
second front?” He heard it in war plants, 
which he compared with those in Detroit 
and Hartford; he heard it from peasants, 
intellectuals, and high officials; he heard it 
from soldiers on the Rzhev front, which. he 
visited in a chill rain, riding for hours 
through mud in an American jeep to get 
there. And presumably he also heard it 
within the Kremlin’s crenelated walls from 
Joseph Stalin himself. Having delivered a 
fat square envelope containing a personal 
message from President Roosevelt, Willkie 
remained in conference for two hours and 
fifteen minutes. Of Stalin he said: “He’s 
obviously a man who is carrying a heavy 
burden, but I should say his health was 
good.” 

The American’s interpreter for the meet- 
ing was Joseph Barnes of the Office . of 
War Information, member of his entour- 
age and former New York Herald Tribune 
Moscow correspondent. There was also an- 
other meeting, a banquet in the Kremlin, 
when Willkie toasted Stalin as “a man 
who kept his eye on the ball.” Stalin asked 
what the phrase meant. When they told 
him, he said: “I intend to keep my eye ou 
the ball all the time.” 





Press Association 
The Fighting French raised their flag 
over Napoleon’s home-in-ezxile 


NEWSWEEK 


Sovfoto radiophoto 


On the eve of his departure for China 
this Sunday, Willkie issued a statement 
plainly indicating the Russians had won 
him over to their views: “I am now con- 
vinced we can best help Russia by estab- 
lishing a real second front in Europe with 
Britain at the earliest possible moment our 
military leaders will approve. And _per- 
haps some of them. will need some public 
prodding.” He added a final warning: 
“Next summer might be too late.” 

Meanwhile China last week prepared 
a big welcome for Willkie. A 3,200-foot 
runway for his huge plane was carved 
out of solid rock at Chungking; a million 
firecrackers were earmarked for an explo- 
sive greeting and he was given the Chi- 
nese name of Wei Er-chi, which means 
literally: “Powerful You Foundation.” 





Lorraine at Longwood 


During his last six years of exile on St. 
Helena, Napoleon lived in Longwood, a 
low, rambling farm building on the rocky 
little South Atlantic island, a minikin 
colony of Britain’s. After the Corsican’s 
death in 1821, souvenir hunters looted the 
building, rats infested it, and the crumbling 
structure. was used as a cattle shelter. In 
1840 Louis Philippe had Napoleon’s re- 
mains removed to France; in 1858 Queen 
Victoria gave Longwood to France, which 
restored it to something like its original 
condition. Since then the Tricolor has flown 
over the property and it has had a French 
caretaker. 

Last week a new flag flew at Longwood 
—a Tricolor with the cross of Lorraine, 
the banner of Fighting France. In London, 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s French National 
Committee announced it had taken over 
the place at the request of its caretaker, 
Georges Collin. He had written de Gaulle: - 

















It happened in an airplane factory. 


When brought together on the assem- 
bly line, some close-tolerance motor parts 
did not fit. Yet each part had been made 


correctly. 


One part had been made on Tuesday 
—accurately. The other part had been 
made on Thursday —also accurately. 


But Thursday was a warmer day than 
Tuesday. Uncontrolled expansion, due 
to the difference in temperature, upset 
the microscopically close tolerances of 
the two parts .. . thus preventing an 
accurate fit. 


To eliminate the resulting waste and 
delay . . . air conditioning was installed 
to keep temperatures under control. It 
had to be extremely efficient air condi- 
tioning—with more exact temperature 
and humidity. Precision air conditioning 


why TUESDAY couldn’t marry THURSDAY 


—the kind General Electric is installing 
in many war production plants. 


Today, air conditioning is making 
enormous, revolutionary advances in 
meeting stringent wartime requirements. 
After the war, the lessons learned in 
making fighting equipment will be ap- 
plied to bring many new and interesting 
benefits to the general public. 


More people will enjoy air condition- 
ing...in homes... in cars... and in 
ever-increasing numbers of stores, offices 
and factories. It will be vastly improved 





air conditioning . . . in many ways. Tem- 
perature and humidity will be main- 
tained more exactly than ever before. 
Equipment will be compact . . . flexible 
.-. economical. 


Today, hundreds of wartime industrial 
users are turning to General Electric for 
reliable equipment. In the future, G-E 
air conditioning will fill the needs of all 
kinds of users. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division '423, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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“I cannot support the humiliation of being 
in direct contact with a government of 
traitors that tramples on the honor of 
France and the will of its people.” 





Guns Talk 


Foreign Minister Alberto Guani has 
spent so much time abroad that his fellow 
Uruguayans scarcely know him. A police- 
man in his neighborhood of Montevideo 
once even mistook him for a foreigner and 
asked to see his cedula (identity card). 
Small, fat, bald, and generally unim- 
pressive-looking though he is, Guani’s 
career afield has made him one of South 
America’s ablest diplomats; he has been 
president of both the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

Guani last week turned his diplomatic 
skill to the service of the United Nations. 
Strongly pro-Ally, he crossed the Andes 
to Chile to confer with President Juan 
Antonio Rios and his Foreign Minister 
Ernesto Barros Jarpa. In visiting Chile, 
sole Latin American nation except Argen- 
tina still maintaining relations with the 
Axis, Guani presumably fortified the argu- 
ments for diplomatic cleavage which will 
be presented to President Rios when he 
makes his scheduled state visit to Wash- 
ington this month. And he undoubtedly 
neutralized the effects of the visit paid to 
Bolivia a fortnight ago by the Argentine 
President Ramon S. Castillo who represents 
the greatest single obstruction to Pan 
American solidarity on the South Ameri- 
can Continent (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 28). 

For one thing, the Uruguayan Foreign 
Minister could cite cold statistics to show 
the Chileans that cooperation with Wash- 
ington and London had benefited his 
country. Before the war Uruguay had 
only the most antiquated armament. Last 
March the first modern arms began arriv- 
ing under a Lend-Lease deal calling for the 
eventual delivery of $17,000,000 worth. of 
war material to Uruguay. Equipment for 
the air force, artillery, and infantry is now 
arriving in a steady stream. 





Axis ‘Volunteers’ 


Of all decoy words favored by Axis 
propagandists, “volunteer” stands near the 
top. Hitler and Mussolini .flung whole 
armies of “volunteers” into Spain’s civil 
war. Franco paid back his debt by “volun- 
teering” the Blue Legion for the Russian 
front. On the Vichy slave market, a brisk 
trade in “volunteer workers” for Germany 
goes on. Dutch farmers “volunteer” to ex- 
change their neat properties at home for a 
lump of scorched earth in Russia. 

Last week Finland’s Minister to Wash- 
ington, Hjalmar J. Procopé, turned an- 
other neat trick of volunteering. Knowing 
well that only his government’s reiterated 
promises not to wage further offensive 


action against Russia was holding back a 
United States declaration of war, Procopé 
denied that Finnish troops were fighting 
on the Don and repeated his old denial 
that his country was waging a war of. 
aggression. He was confronted, however, 
with a Russian dispatch that quoted the 
Helsinki daily Ajan Suunta of Sept. 9, 
admitting “the known plain fact .. . that 
among the troops fighting here at Stalin- 
grad is a Finnish motorized battalion.” 
Mr. Procopé blandly explained that no 
unit of the Finnish Army was involved. 
The Finnish soldiers fighting at Stalingrad, 
he said, were “volunteers in the German 
ranks.” 





Solid Laval 


Vichy gossips had buzzed the same tale 
for weeks: Pierre Laval was on the skids. 
For all his good will to the Nazis, he had 
failed to satisfy his masters. Into his place 
would go Jacques Doriot, turncoat Com- 
munist, now one of the most talented hoop 
jumpers in France. 

Laval last week boldly took cognizance 
of the rumors. To correspondents, sum- 
moned to the Hétel du Parc, he snapped: 
“The government is solid.” A wily gleam 
came into his eyes. “And the Chief of Gov- 
ernment,” he added, “is in excellent 
health.” 

The words and the tone had a familiar 
ring. Vichy, the “authoritarian” capital, 
still retained all the crafty backstage in- 
trigues, the squalid little “combines” of 
prewar Cabinet juggling. Nothing had 
changed but the setting and the rules. 





Benoist-Méchin lost his Tricolor Legion . 


Laval gave a demonstration. On Sept. © 
26, without warning, he dismissed one of © 
his closest associates, Jacques Benoist- ~ 
Méchin, Secretary of State in charge of — 
relations with Germany. From first to last = 
Benoist-Méchin’s career had followed the — 
standard shabby pattern of French trai- © 
tors. Once a professor of German history 7 
at the Paris School of Political Science, he 7 
advocated French-German collaboration. ~ 
He established contacts with the Nazi gen- 7 
eral staff and wrote a history of the Ger- . j 
man Army which won for him a prize in = 
Berlin and another book interpreting © 
“Mein Kampf” for French readers. With 
such a background, Laval found him an 
excellent choice for the Cabinet. 

But Benoist-Méchin, Laval charged last 
week, plotted in Paris to overthrow the 
present Vichy regime and install Doriot, 
Vice Admiral Charles Platon, and himself 
as the key figures. He not only lost the 
Cabinet post but was ousted as head of the 
mercenary army known as the Tricolor 
Legion, which Laval is building up to place 
at the service of the Nazis. 


q In the occupied zone nearly 2,000 Amer- 
icans were taken into custody. In Paris 
alone, some 250 were rounded up by the 
police and handed over to the Germans. 
They were taken to the Bois de Boulogne 
Zoo where many were lodged in the 
monkey house. Among the arrested were 
Charles Bedaux—labor-efficiency expert 
and owner of the Chateau de Candé where 
the Duke of Windsor was married—Mrs. 
Bedaux, and the Princess de Poniatowsky, 
the former Elizabeth Helen Sperry of 
Stockton, Calif. 
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: have missions to perform at 
yartous altitudes. 


All military “aircraft are designed to 
give their best performance at some 
SPECIFIC altitude. 


If it’s way up you ate talking about, 
up as high as a fighting plane of any 
‘mation has ever sought or met an 
enemy, that’s as much HOME as any 
other level to an Allison engine. 


engine, combined with 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


the turbo- capes is ae power 
that makes the Lockheed “Lightning” 


(shown above) the world lea l 
at the highest altitudes at 
planes fight. 


And when comparing American fight. 
ing planes with foreign competition, 
don’t forget that the American ships - 
carry more weight because of theif 
superior protective armor, heavier fi 
power, longer range and bet 
instrumentation. _ 
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Wider Food Rationing Ahead 
as More Supplies Go to War 


Army and Lend-Lease Needs 
Presage Further Price Rises 
and Curbs on Consumer Menu 


For the first time Americans this week 
could see and read the signs of really lean 
times immediately ahead. The storm warn- 
ings of higher food prices and diminishing 
supplies flew from Maine to California. 
And, from Minnesota to the Gulf the dan- 
ger signs of a dwindling farm-labor force 
were multiplying. These added up to still 
sharper restrictions—for next year and the 
next. 

As the nation harvested its greatest 
crop in history (10 per cent more than 
last year’s record and 25 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average) wartime needs com- 
bined to produce the paradox of widen- 
ing spaces on grocers’ shelves in the midst 
of plenty. And these growing food short- 
ages kept Washington busy drafting ra- 
tioning plans, a clear indication of things 
to come. 

General meat rationing was already 
here. It arrived when the War Production 
Board last week ordered meat packers to 
restrict deliveries in the final 1942 quarter 
to only 79 per cent of last year’s, so that 
growing military and Lend-Lease needs 
could eat up the other 21 per cent plus 
this year’s increases over 1941. This was 
admittedly a stopgap measure. Consumer 
coupon rationing of meats—2)4 -pounds a 
week to a person—three months hence was 
promised by Washington. Meanwhile, the 


public was asked to restrict itself to this 
amount voluntarily. 

In other directions, the rationing net 
was spreading. Fish, not now rationed, was 
a certain candidate; meatless housewives 
would turn to it in growing volume. Poul- 
try, too, was still free, but its free days 
are numbered; this, despite the fact that 
farmers have been asked to raise a special 





Food Off U.S. Table 


These figures show why Ameri- 
cans will have to tighten their belts. 
Washington authorities estimate 
that substantial percentages of fif- 
teen principal food commodities will 
be withheld from civilians in 1943. 
Following are estimates of 1943 pro- 
duction required for Lend-Lease, 
military, and reserve purposes: 


Commodity Percentages 
Butter 18 
Eggs 17 
Red meats 27 
Dry edible beans 25 
Canned vegetables 25 
Canned fruit juices 80 
Canned fruit 83 
Lard 35 
Dried fruits 40 
Dried peas 40 
Dry skim milk 45 
American cheese 60 
Canned salmon 60 
Dry whole milk 70 
Sardines 18 














School students in California and Georgia helped harvest record crops 
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winter crop of 200,000;000 more chickens 
this year. a 
Food staples like butter and eggs, ee: 
and cheese, fruits and vegetables—all w 
getting more expensive every day: more! 
symptoms of a demand in excess of avai 
able supply. Naturally, those items with 
out price ceilings zoomed. But the whol 
list has tended to go upwards. And abog 
those price ceilings: Slapped on by th 
Office of Price Administration only lag 
spring, the General Maximum Price F “Slr 
lation already looked like a sieve. A dose 
items had broken through the roof, 
cluding fats and oils, fish in some areag’ 
canned fruits, jams, jellies and preserves 
fluid milk in some areas, canned soups! 
frozen fruits and vegetables, and ies, 
Twenty or 30 others were still unde 
wraps but showing signs of early reve : 
Still more evidence piled up. The WPI 
last week imposed quotas on canners’ de 
liveries of many canned fruits and vege 
tables, so as to spread the reduced civilign; 
portion of the 1942-43 pack (73 per ceml 
of the total) over the entire marketing 
season. Canners were told to deliver only 
35 per cent of their civilian supply befon 
Nov. 30; another 35 per cent by ch 
$1, and the remaining 30 per cent after 
April 1, 
Four factors were responsible for this 
situation—a shortage of farm labor 
equipment, Lend-Lease shipments to f 
eign countries, growing demands by t the 
armed services (see box), and greater 
civilian consumption — this last reflect 
ing higher incomes and increasing employ- 
ment. a 
The farm-labor situation, already tight 
this year, will become critical in 194%. 
There were 11,390,000 workers on farms 
Sept. 1—about the same as last year—but 
a million men will be lost to agricultur 
by July 1, at the present rate of expar- 
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PENNSYLVANIA—A FINE PLACE TO LIVE—A FINE PLACE TO BE 
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IN BUSINESS 


for success, in Pennsylvania 


Children can be happier, have better 
educational opportunities, have a better 
chance for better living, in a State 
which uses its immense power to help 
its people, as Pennsylvania does. 

People like to Jive in Pennsylvania. 
Maybe it’s because of the mountains 
-and rolling farms; maybe. it’s because 
of the hunting and fishing; maybe it’s 
because of the fine schools and 70 col- 
leges. Maybe it’s because of the other 
people who like to live in Pennsylvania. 

ven before the war boom, the State 

im Department of Commerce carried on 

| Such an aggressive campaign to increase 

“employment by attracting new indus- 

tries, and helping old ones to expand, 

that Pennsylvania took first place in 
industrial growth. 

Consider some of the recent practical 
efforts to help Pennsylvanians: 


1. Pennsylvania took the lead in an organized 
effort to keep war work in existing communities, 
and so prevent mass migrations to towns lack- 
ing adequate housing, schools and recreational 
facilities. 


2. Pennsylvania took the lead in sub-contracting 
for small plants and pooling of their facilities for 
war production, to prevent thousands of workers 
from being thrown out of employment and hun- 


“dreds of companies from closing down in the 


peace-to-war transition period. 


3. Pennsylvania gave the Federal Government the 
first State-wide inventory of plants available for 


Pennsylvania 
Artuur H. James, Governor 
Marx S. James, Secretary of Commerce 


conversion to wat work, and thus paved the way 
for quicker war contracts and production. 


4. Pennsylvania fostered the high-speed mass- 
training program which, in record time, fitted 
thousands of persons to take technical war jobs. 


5. Pennsylvania took the lead in a comprehensive 
practical plan to stretch tire life and help workers 
to reach their jobs. ® 


6. Pennsylvania took the lead in promoting com- 
munity self-appraisal and in diversifying indus- 
tries, to ‘‘cushion’’ post-war changes and to make 
it more certain that America’s soldiers will have 
jobs when they come back. 


If you are planning a new plant for war or peace, 
Pennsylvania probably has what you need and 
what your workers want. Wire or phone to the 
State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Here Are You! 


ERHAPS you haven’t really got a wrench in your © 
y y & y' 


hand...perhaps you’re not actually swinging a 
hammer. 

But it’s you who are building the tanks, gun car- 
riages, rifle springs, turret parts, bombs, steam and 
Diesel locomotives coming out of our plants... 


and hundreds of other factories in this country. 

It’s you, the American people, with the money 
you put into war stamps, bonds, taxes, who are turn- 
ing out the weapons coming off America’s produc- 
tion lines...a volume of mobile power that will help 
to assure a decent world. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


A NATIONAL ARSENAL OF MOBILE POWER 


TANKS «© GUN CARRIAGES e ARMY AND NAVY ORDNANCE ec STEAM-LINERS AND DIESEL-LINERS 
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sion of the armed forces. A larger army 
shan now planned would mean an even 
larger loss. And farm-machinery manufac- 
ture soon will be cut to a third—a further 
hazard to next year’s crops. 

To meet the food crisis, Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude M. Wickard last week 
suggested: (1) draft deferment for trained 
farm managers; (2) a widespread migra- 
tion program to bring surplus labor to 
critical areas; (3) training of unskilled 
workers for farm duties; (4) use of more 
women and children; (5) bans on hiring 
of farm workers by factories; and, (6) 
subsidy payments to farmers on marginal 
lands to encourage maximum output. His 
alternative: a national labor service act 


that would put all the United States labor. 


force where it is needed and make it stay 
put. This week, following up Wickard’s 
suggestion, War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt called for an act of Con- 
gress to allocate all labor where it is most 
needed, on farms, in war plants, or in the 
armed services. 

For the average American family, all 

this added up to just three things: more 
shortages, more rationing, and still higher 
prices. 
In a dozen cities, from coast to coast, 
NewsweEk checked up on the trend. The 
survey showed the public already paying 
increases averaging 17 per cent over last 
year’s prices and this, with purchasing 
power shifts because of taxes, wage boosts, 
and reemployment, was playing havoc 
with customary purchasing habits. In New 
York City, wartime prosperity among 
workingmen led laborers on the Lower 
East Side to buy rib roasts and porter- 
house steaks, while some of fashionable 
Park Avenue’s worried wealthy dined 
frugally on chuck roasts and Long Island 
flounder. In Brimingham, luxury food 
items were higher by 30 per cent. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., fruit cost 46 per cent more, 
and deep-sea fish prices were doubled. In- 
creases were sharp and general in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Dallas reported 
widening canned-goods shortages. In Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and elsewhere the 
same story was told: The war is starting to 
hit at the belt line. 


Significance 


From the way that rationing and price 
ceilings have been handled, it would ap- 
pear that it was not only on the rubber 
situation that the Administration had been 
asleep. Apparently, Washington was lulled 
into the same false sense of security that 
permitted much of the public to view the 
vital food situation with complacency— 
“the United States (which just a few years 
ago was killing surplus pigs and plowing 
under every third row) have a shortage? 
It’s ridiculous.” - 

But it isn’t. The transition from an 
economy of abundance to scarcity is real, 
Not only must the United States feed a 
growing Army (soldiers, for example, eat 
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Free Lunch: General Somervell 
toured an American Locomotive tank 
factory last week. An item not on the 


program was the general's sampling 
of Floyd Pulskowski’s sandwiches. 


ee 





more than twice as much meat as do 
civilians) and satisfy a mounting civilian 
demand, but America must feed the Unit- 
ed Nations and, at the same time, prepare 
to meet the overwhelming demand for 
food which will come from a starving post- 
war world. 

To do this means that every American 
civilian must tighten his belt—must avoid 
waste, eat what’s good for him—not just 
what he wants—and pay a higher price 
to do this. Widespread, virtually universal 
food rationing is inevitable. Once food ra- 
tioning is started, it can’t stop on just a 
few staples. Pressure of public swings to 
the unrationed foods will bring it into 
every quarter. 

Only the luxuries—those foods not es- 
sential to a popular, well-balanced diet— 
stand any chance of escaping the ration- 
ing card. This trend now is in evidence. 
It will be seen in much fuller force in 1943. 
And, by 1944 the pinch will really be on. 

Present efforts to halt inflation through 
stabilizing wages and farm prices will not 
affect the trend of food prices (see Busi- 
ness Tides); Present trends in manpower 
and farm equipment will not permit the 
easy solution of raising still greater bump- 
er crops. Therefore, the only solution is to 
see to it that available civilian supplies 
are distributed in such a way as to insure 
a healthful diet for every citizen. But even 
if this is done, when the average Ameri- 
can sits down to his table the dinner plate 
isn’t going to look the same. 


Feud on Chain Stores 


Independents Push Utah Tax 
That May Spur National Drive 


Those Hatfields and McCoys of the re- 
tail distribution world—the chain stores 
and the independents—are shooting it out 
again. This time the feud is taking place 
in the wide-open spaces of Utah. And it is 
a far deadlier fight than those which have 
raged over chain-store taxes in the nation’s 
capital and in more than a score* of states 
during the past decade. Heretofore, the is- 
sue has been largely to tax so as to hamper 
the chains. But out West the struggle is 
for existence itself. 

It all came about last year when the 
independent retailing half of the feud, 
with a surprising show of force, cut loose 
a legal fusillade on the chain-store boys. 
They got through the State Legislature 
the most drastic chain-store tax bill ever 
to see daylight—one with a Machiavellian 
touch that meant every time the stricken 
chains struggled in the bonds of the tax, 
they’d further seal their own doom. 

The bill provided for a graduated levy 
running up to $500 a chain unit. This in 
itself was nothing particularly new. But 
then came the joker. Out of United States 
Congressman Wright Patman’s national 
chain-store tax bill, pigeon-holed in com- 
mittee in 1940, the retail clan lifted the 
Texan representative’s death clause. It 
provided an annual tax up to $5,000 on 
every new chain unit, or on every one that 
moved, even if only next door to itself— 
a prohibitive tax. 

When Gov. Herbert B. Maw signed the 
bill, the chains in Utah—21 of them, rang- 
ing from F. W. Woolworth to Gamble- 
Skogmo Auto Supply—let out a howl that 
shook every coyote in the state’s 29 
sparsely settled counties. Then they swung 
into action. First they dug up an obscure 
and _ never-before-used law. It provided 
that legislation could be sidetracked pend- 
ing a referendum. Voters, numbering 10 
per cent of those in each of more than half 
of the counties, and totaling not less than 
10 per cent of the state vote for governor 
in the last election, could make such a ref- 
erendum mandatory through a petition. 

So on horseback, by car, and even in 
Model T’s, through sagebrush plains and 
crusty salt desert, into mountains and 
around the Great Salt Lake, scurried 
chain-store supporters—with notaries 
(things were complicated by the fact that 
Utah law requires each petition signature 
be certified on the spot) . Soon they passed 
the required 25,000 mark, then doubled it, 
and the state quit counting. The referen- 
dum was a certainty. 

Organized labor through the Utah State 





“Twenty-nine states have passed chain-store 
tax laws, of which nine have since been killed 
or allowed to die. 
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Federation of Labor, entered the fight 


last week and demanded of Governor Maw 
that he state his position. He did, and 
revealed he was squarely on the fence: 
“I have adopted a strictly neutral stand.” 
So, next Nov. 3, with politicians driven 
to the sidelines, the feuding retailing 
groups will fight it out with ballots. 


Significance———— 


More than meets the eye at first glance 
is simmering in the Western brawl. Here- 
tofore, the attack has always purported to 
produce revenue and restrict the chains. 
But this time even its proponents admit 
that the bill is more than a mere revenue 
measure. Selection of Utah for the combat 
area was made by the _ independents 
through the Utah Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion with the central body, the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, in the back- 
ground. 

The Independent Grocers Alliance—a 
huge jobbing-linked system of independ- 
ent or contract grocers—provided a sur- 
prise note in the fight. At a Utah retailers’ 
convention last month, its president, J. 
Frank Grimes, didn’t back up the meas- 
ure. His reason was simple, but the inde- 
pendents. apparently had overlooked it: 
The IGA, which in the past has not op- 
posed anti-chain-store tax legislation, has 
found to its horror that court interpreta- 
tions have tended to include them in such 
taxes. 

Should the Utah referendum favor the 
independent retailers, precedent would be 





Incredible sensitivity of touch enables these blind workers 
(two have Seeing Eye dogs) to tell the thickness of mica 
strips within a few thousandths of an inch. The delicate 
job of sorting strips for condenser spacers used to be done 


‘set for a drive for similar death-dealing 


legislation in other states, and perhaps for 
a revival of the Patman measures in Wash- 
ington. With that kind of a winner-take- 
all stake, it was small wonder the Hat- 
fields and the McCoys are wooing Utah’s 
voters. And, in the words of one Salt Lake 
City veteran: “Utah’s gittin’ the gol- 
durndest campaignin’ ever seen in these 
parts.” 





canes 
Mica at a North Carolina mine mouth 


inch thick. 


Home-Made Imports 


Ships from India brought mica to Amer- 
ica. Those from the Philippines brought 
Manila hemp; and others from Africa and 
the Netherlands Indies brought sisal 
hemp. Since war has cut off most of these 
sources or at least made shipping difficult, 
the government has begun looking to do- 
mestic sources. 


Mica: Although the mineral is found 
freely in many sections of the world, India 
long dominated the market. Her cheap 
labor could do the tedious hand job of 
splitting the blocks into thin transparent 
sheets. 

Mica production in the United States, 
hampered by the high labor costs for hand 
splitting, accounted for only about one- 
sixth of consumption before the war. Sixty 
per cent of American output came from 


’ North Carolina, where early settlers used 


mica for windowpanes.. Farmers mined it 
in their back yards in winter months but 
always on a small scale: the veins were ir- 
regular and North Carolinians didn’t want 
to invest money in mining machinery. 

But lately, with demand for mica in 
submarine detectors, radio tubes, and oth- 
er electrical devices at new highs, prices 
have practically doubled and range from 
22 cents a pound for small sizes to $16 
a pound for top-quality large sheets. To 
help assure an adequate domestic sup- 
ply, the government set up the Colonial 
Mica Co., a subsidiary of the govern- 


with expensive precision gauges no longer obtainable be- 
cause of priorities. Now supersensitive fingers reject all 
strips that are more than .005 or less than .00165 of an 
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Kiss The Noise Good-Bye 





PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 








Communication between com- 

manders and single units of an 
attacking column must not be “‘muddied” by the 
staccato zip-zip-zip of spark-plugs, electric motors, 
inverters or other man-made static within the zone 
of operations. So Mallory Noise Filters step in to 
suppress static and assure the clear communica- 
tions that may mean the difference between success 
and failure... life or death. 


In your home, just as at the front, these Mallory 
interference eliminators can play a part .. . keeping 
your radio’s reception clear despite vacuum cleaners, 
electric washers or X-ray machines nearby. Such 
Mallory Approved Precision Products as noise 
filters are the accepted standard for top perform- 
ance... at the fireside or on the firing line. 


But Mallory Noise Filters are only one of the multi- 
tude of products that Mallory is making for the 
nation’s war effort. Mallory has truly gone “all- 
out” to help win the war with production and 
more production. 


Mallory Welding Electrodes join the diverse metals 


from which are fabricated warplanes, tanks, jeeps, 
mosquito boats, shells and munitions of almost 
every conceivable variety ...as well as such com- 
mon peacetime products, also resistance-welded, as 
streamlined railway cars, farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and steel barrels. 


Mallory Contacts and Contact Assemblies actuate 
the spark that sends a fighter plane winging into 
the sub-stratosphere...or a tank rumbling into 
battle... or a destroyer shearing through the waves 
to defend our lifelines. Other contacts by Mallory 
serve in a thousand-and-one applications closer to 
home... from civilian alert equipment to your 
electric razor. 


Yet this brief outline covers only a fraction of 
Mallory’s broad services and many products. If 
you’re planning now for future production, you'll 
probably do well to keep abreast of the developments 
being produced by Mallory’s wartime effort... 
developments that may have significant peacetime 
applications in your own business. P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Cable ‘‘Pelmallo”. 
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ment’s Metals Reserve Corp. It has offices 
in North Carolina to assemble all the 
necessary machinery and is renting it to 
miners at 2 per cent of the value per 
month. 

As a result, more than 175 new mines 
have been opened in North Carolina in the 
past 90 days, bringing the total to more 
than 300. Other new veins are being 
worked in New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Georgia, but on a smaller scale. And 
Southern farmer families are cashing in on 
the mica boom, both in mining and split- 
ting. 


Hemp: Part of the cargo on the May- 
flower was hemp seed. And, being the raw 
material for making rope and burlap, it 
was an important crop in this country all 
during the sailing-ship era. But about the 
turn of the century it was replaced by im- 
ports of Manila hemp, sisal, and jute from 
Africa and the Orient. 

Long-range planners now are looking 
to the future even though present stock- 
piles will last until about 1944. Already 
the government has contracted for almost 
all the Haitian output of sisal, and that 
little republic is increasing its production. 
Last week the War Production Board ap- 
proved plans for planting in the United 
States 300,000 acres of hemp (the only 
one of the fibers which will grow in this 
climate) and for building 71 processing 
mills. Plantings will be concentrated in 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, with the processing 
plants in approximately the same areas. 

This program should assure an adequate 
supply by the time stocks run out, for 
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pensive equipment and experienced work- 
ers. And farmers have to have a license to 
plant the crop: the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue controls the seed, because 
hemp is also the source of the narcotic 
marijuana. 





Banks for Rationing 


The United States commercial banking 
system soon may be called upon to handle 
a flood of a new kind of money—ration 
coupons. Problems of clearing the coupons 
on sugar and, in the East, gasoline, so that 
merchants and dealers can get replacement 
certificates have already swamped local 
rationing boards. Businessmen have to 
wait in line to turn in their coupons. 
Therefore, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson announced last week he would soon 
start an experiment in banks in the Al- 
bany-Schenectady-Troy area of Upper 
New York and that if successful after a 
six-week test it would serve as a model for 
national coupon banking. Merchants will 
deposit coupons in banks just as they de- 
posit currency, only entries will be kept in 
pounds and gallons. Subsequent transac- 
tions will be handled by checks, and the 
OPA will foot the bill for service charges. 
Consumer use of coupons is unaffected. 





Labor Notes 


Long-awaited “peace” meetings between 
the AFL and CIO, scheduled for late Sep- 
tember, and aimed at organic unity of the 
warring factions, would have made news 





War booms the hemp industry: Fresh-cut straw is made into sturdy fibers 


hemp is normally only a four-month crop. 
Farmers like it, too, because it helps con- 
trol weeds, needs no tending until harvest 
time, and leaves the soil in good condition. 
It is expensive, however. The seed is high, 
and it can’t be harvested without ex- 


had they occurred. But they didn’t, and 
behind that lay an interesting tale. 
Official explanation of the delay was that 
neither side could act until the matter had 
been considered by the AFL convention 
Oct. 5 in Toronto, Canada, and the CIO 


convention Nov. 9 in Boston. But behind 
the postponement, said those in the know, 
these were the real reasons—that neither 
side has its heart in the business, that 
peace prospects are almost nil and each 
day they get a little dimmer. For every 
day, fences are being built a little higher 
around their present jobs by labor leaders 
who would be lopped off union payrolls 
if an AFL-CIO merger went through. 

The best predictions now say labor will 
continue to give “lip service” to unity, but 
nothing will really be done. Stronger ef- 
forts to hold the membership in line and 
a gesture to end jurisdictional strikes are 
best bets. Had the leaders actually wanted 
peace, September conferences were logi- 
cal, because any agreements reached could 
then have been ratified by the rivals’ re- 
spective conventions. 

Other news on the labor front: 


q Ordering the Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Co. of Providence, R.I., to pay 
men and women the same pay for the 
same work, the War Labor Board ruled 
out wage discrimination against war work- 
ers because of sex. Its unanimous decision 
hit lower pay for women and enunciated 
their right of “economic equality.” Dr. 
George W. Taylor, WLB vice chairman, 
attacked “the fictions and the fallacies 
which have arisen from certain facts of 
female physiology,” saying: “The idea of 
80 per cent efficiency of women has evolved 
from a biological phenomenon which ap- 
plies only to a period of time and not to 
relative efficiency and competence at other 
times. There is no proof . . . that women 
are 20 per cent less capable than men all 
the time.” © 


{ Indicating fresh official concern over the 
growing manpower shortage (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 28), Sen. Warren R. Austin of Ver- 
mont introduced a new manpower bill to 
make all Selective Service registrants de- 
ferred or unfitted for military service avail- 
able for war work. The measure would halt 
voluntary énlistments and require all the 
armed forces to get their men from Se- 
lective Service. 


- J The WPB revealed that 229 strikes (not 


including an undisclosed number of “quick- 
ies” or hit-and-run strikes of less than 24 
hours’ duration) cost the nation 266,353 
man-days of war production in August— 
an increase of seven strikes and 32,739 
days lost over July. This continuing strike 
rash led Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Se- 


. lective Service director, to make a back- 


handed threat. He told a Cleveland audi- 
ence that the situation was not yet bad 
enough to require using the draft to stop 
strikes in war plants. But Alabama’s Se- 
lective Service chief, Brig. Gen. Ben M. 
Smith, said he was “sick and tired of this 
strike business” and announced he would 
instruct all draft boards in the state to 
reclassify men “who walk out on defense 
jobs.” 
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‘When You Work For AMERICAN 
You're Working For America 
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Bech Employee of this Compeny mokes en averege of 9720 screws 
par day — which eve ered to assemble Airplones, Gens, Tonks end Ships. 
er Army end Navy ere ON THE JOB EVERY DAY end they need 
these Plenes cad Gons end Tenks and Ships te WIN THE WAR. 
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Where absenteeism hurts most 


War-Plant Truants 


Every time a war worker stays away 
from his post, the Army and Navy lose 
part of a gun, a tank, or a plane. So the 
American Screw Co. of Providence, R.L., 
is using psychology to keep workers at 
work. It devised a simple chart for each 
department, showing the number of men 
missing and the amount of production lost. 
It worked. The first week scores were kept, 
absenteeism was cut in half. Last week, 
four departments were able to report that 
not a single man had stayed out. 


The Kaiser Shift 


That ten-day cargo vessel—the Joseph 
N. Teal—launched by Henry J. Kaiser in 
his Portland, Ore., shipyards last week 
made it clear that Kaiser is to shipbuild- 
ing what the late Knute Rockne was to 
football: both introduced a revolutionary 
new shift. 

In football, it got the offense into mo- 
tion ahead of the opposition; in shipbuild- 
ing, too, it is a head start.. Here’s how 
the “Kaiser shift” works: 

Key to the entire performance is his 
new $3,000,000 subassembly plant, which 
was built with government funds and 
placed in operation only eight weeks ago. 
This is a mammoth structure having 
eleven enormous bay-like areas all of 
which funnel prefabricated pieces of ships 
to the assembly lines—the ships ways. 
Each bay has two bridge cranes. Each pair 
lifts 35 tons. Into this subassembly plant 
pours a steady stream of thousands of tons 
of steel. And hordes of men send it back 
out in the form of prefabricated whole 
sections for future ships—bottoms, main 
bulkheads, deckhouses, and decks. 

In the meantime, scaffolding for the 
vast steel hull that is to skid down the 











War pilots have got to get to their bases; important officers, statesmen, 
business men must go places in a hurry—ferry for freedom, that’s 
TWA today! 


Motors mustn’t miss in TWA—neither must memos. That’s why 
TWA’s front office is Ediphoned for streamlined business efficiency. 


“There’s no time to waste in war,” dictates J. H. Clemson, below, 
TWA traffic manager . . . “my Ediphone is in use constantly, saving 
me hours that can’t be replaced. Ediphone’s regular servicing policy 
is my insurance against lost time.” 


Don’t sabotage your Ediphone! Keep it fit with the Ediphone plan 
for monthly servicing by factory-trained technicians. 


By Government order, war facilities have priority on new 
Ediphone equipment. If you can’t get a new Ediphone, 
learn about Ediphone’s War Advisory Service. It is doing 
a good job in obtaining reconditioned Ediphones without 
priority ...and in helping you make your present equip- 
ment last longer. 















EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Phone “Ediphone” in your 
city, or write Dept. W10, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A.Edison of Canada, 
ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 








PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


@ That misery of sore, stiff muscles 
usually comes when extra exercise causes 
fatigue acids to accumulate in them. 
Get relief with the famous action of 
Absorbine Jr.! This fast, stimulating 
linimentation actually increases circula- 
tion in many of your muscles so fresh 
blood can carry fatigue acids.away from 
this area. 

Here’s prompt relief! Just splash 
those aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. 
As it goes to work, muscles can relax. 
Pain eases, swelling reduces. What won- : 
derful comfort ! Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. $1.25 a bottle 
at your druggist’s. If 
free sample is de- fo, “Ou, 
sired, address W. F. °F veliey, Sleq 
Young, Inc., 220P Athy, he 
Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Steel plates welded together formed the ship’s keel... 


ways ten days hence is up and waiting. 
Along the ways are the parts; more are 
coming. Then comes the “shift”—just as 
Rockne had his men move into position 
for the play Kaiser gets his assemblies and 
parts lined up. There’s a pause while the 
ball is snapped and the play gets under 


way. And then waiting workers swing into — 


action with a lusty shout. The keel is laid 
in huge sections. The hull takes shape. 
More cranes lift the numbered, prefabri- 


cated ship sections into place and over- . 


alled men, growing smaller in comparison 
with the rising giant, rush in with welding 
torches and riveting guns to seal them 
tight. After ten days of this, the 10,500-ton 
Joseph N. Teal slid into the water—four- 
teen days ahead of Kaiser’s earlier all- 
time record, set last August, and 202 days 
ahead of the best performance of the last 
war. 

Although the Teal was more than half 
built in the subassembly plant and, from 
keel-laying on, it was in large measure a 
matter of making prefabricated and pre- 


sy oo. lee 
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Acme photos 
..- halfway assembled in five days, it was launched in five more 


assembled parts fit—this in no way de- 
tracts from the fact that a new ship was 
launched. And that is just the beginning, 
according to Kaiser confidants, who say 
he’s set his sights for a five-day ship in the 
near future. 

But the publicity Kaiser’s records have 
brought him is a sore spot with some 
veteran East Coast shipbuilders, who con- 
sider it a reflection on their less-spectacu- 
lar methods. Last week they were quietly 
gathering data on their own yards to show 
they are doing as much as he is, but in a 
different way. They also pointed out that 
he has the advantage of a huge volume of 
heavy machinery, carried over from his 
construction work on Boulder and Grand 
Coulee Dams. 

Other Kaiser news: 


{ To fill a manpower shortage in his West 
Coast yards, he asked 20,000 New York- 
ers to migrate to Oregon and California 
and called for 30,000 more from other 
parts of the East and Middle West where 
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labor surpluses exist. Nearly 8,000 from 
the New York City area swamped the em- 
ployment offices the first three days. Then 
hiring was halted for a week while the of- 
fice help got caught up, but more than 
4,000 had already been signed on. Satur- 
day the first trainload of 511 left for the 
West. 


q Kaiser predicted that the three super- 
cargo planes the War Production Board 
told him to build will be a success. First 
accurate details of the flying boat came 
from representatives of Kaiser’s partner, 
multimillionaire Howard Hughes, in Cali- 
fornia. They revealed the “twin hull” fea- 
ture announced previously by Kaiser 
means not two hulls side by side but one 
inside the other, as in some ship construc- 
tion. The intervening space will be filled 
with sand or water as protective armor. 
It will be powered by seven engines and 
construction materials will be about half 
plywood and half metal. 


q Kaiser told Portland reporters that his 
new Fontana, Calif., steel mill will start 
producing pig iron in January and steel 
plates a few months later, which he will 
utilize to reduce further the time re- 
quired to build his ships. His new Per- 
manente Metal Corp. plant in California 
is already turning out magnesium for 
planes and tools. 





No Grate Rush 


Furnace- and plumbing-equipment com- 
panies in the East and Middle West last 
week had lots of home-furnace-conversion 
equipment—but few takers. 

When Washington first warned Eastern 
oil users last summer that fuel supplies 
would be short, equipment manufacturers 
took the warning more seriously than peo- 
ple with oil-burning furnaces in their 
homes. Firms like the Crane Co. in Chi- 
cago and the Holland Furnace Co. in 
Holland, Mich., began stocking up on 
grates and other parts required to change 
a furnace converted to oil back to coal. 
Crane even assembled a “conversion kit” 
containing all necessary parts and -.mate- 
rials in one handy package. 

Washington’s announcement last week 
that oil users in 30 rationed East and Mid- 
dle Western States will get only two- 
thirds of their normal winter supply (see 
page 34) found equipment companies in 
good shape—in fact too good shape, some 
said. A survey by the Institute of Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacturers showed a 
warebouse inventory of grates considerably 
larger than normal. 

Chieagoans took a “wait-and-see” atti- 
inde before spending about $75 to change 
over their equipment. Along the Atlantic 
Coast, only about 3 per cent of an esti- 


“Mated 1,400,000 oil-burning homes had 


$pnverted. Those whose furnaces original- 
\ (Continued on Page 65) 
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SWEATY FINGERS 
ENGRAVE THEIR PRINTS 


WITH 





In handling precision metal parts, and instruments with 
highly polished surfaces, moisture can do a tremendous 
amount of damage. Moisture in the form of sweat is inevitable 
when the work goes on in a hot, humid atmosphere. Air 
conditioning that maintains correct shop temperature and 
humidity, winter and summer, irrespective of natural climatic 
conditions without, is the one solution to the problem. 


Nor is avoidance of moisture damage the only advantage 
derived from air conditioning an industrial plant. When 
materials are stored and worked and final product assembled 
and checked at constant temperature, there are fewer rejects. 


WORTHINGTON not only has designed, built and in- 
stalled many of the most successful in- 
dustrial air conditioning systems but has 
made extensive studies of the results of 
their use. A Worthington engineer will 
be glad to give you facts and figures on 
what air conditioning will do for your 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY © Offices and Re 
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These cups help 
Speed production! 


How? By reducing time lost through 
illness! Tests have proved that the com- 
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mon cold, and other diseases, can be | 
spread by public drinking glasses and | 


unsanitary fountains. Aero Paper Cups 
protect the workers because they come 
clean—withdrawn from neat metal or 
plastic dispensers. Each cup 
is used once and discarded, 














of contagion. 


Sample cups with full information sent 
on request. Address Department 10 at 
the plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street Worcester, Mass. 


416 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles 
Division, 2828 East Twelfth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Company 
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PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. - 
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The Farm Bloc May Be Outrageous, But... 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Let's try to get some perspective 
on the farm parity controversy. First, 
the basic facts: 


1—The present price-fixing law pro- 
vides that a ceiling cannot be placed 
on the price of a farm product at less 
than 110 per cent of parity, or below 
the price on three specified dates. That 
provision was written into the law with 
the approval of the Administration— 
both Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
and Price Administrator Henderson 
having testified in support of it when 
the bill was before Congress. 


2—Since the law was enacted, many 
farm prices, and notably some of those 
which enter most directly and most 
heavily into the cost of living, have 
been permitted to rise substantially 
above 110 per cent of parity. For ex- 
ample, cattle recently have been selling 
at some 135 per cent of parity, or 21 
percentage points above the price at 
which a ceiling could have been im- 
posed, hogs and calves have been selling 
at about 125 per cent of parity, or 15 
points above the ceiling that could have 
been established, etc. In none of these 
cases has the Administration used the 
power given it under the law to establish 
a ceiling. 

3—Many other farm products, nota- 
bly some of those of major importance 
to farmers but of little direct signifi- 
cance in the cost of living, are still 
selling well below parity. Corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye are examples. In 
none of these instances would price 
control have been possible up to this 
time even if the law had provided that 
ceilings could be imposed at parity. 


4—President Roosevelt’s request in 
his Labor Day message was not that 
he be empowered to lower those prices 
already above parity, but merely that 
he be given authority to place a ceiling 
at parity on those products now selling 
at below that level. In the case of those 
products already selling above parity, 
which, to repeat, includes many of those 
of most significance in the cost of living, 
the President asked merely that he be 
empowered to place a ceiling at the 
current price. In other words, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request, if followed, would 
in many instances weaken, rather than 
strengthen, his present power over the 


cost of living. Under the existing law 
he can impose a ceiling at 110 per cent 
of parity on those products selling above 
that level and thereby force a lowering 
of these prices; under his proposal, in 
contrast, the ceiling would have to be 
imposed at current prices, even though, 
as noted above, this would mean in 
some cases 125 or even 140 per. cent of 
parity. 

5—The farm bloc’s answer to this 
Presidential request is, in effect, that it 
is willing to go along with the sugges- 
tion, except in one particular. This is 
that parity be recalculated to include 
an allowance for the increased labor 
costs of farmers. 


Such are the basic facts of the 
controversy. Now let us try to answer 
three questions: Why did the contro- 
versy arise? Who is right? How im- 
portant is it who wins? 

As to the first of these questions— 
Why did the controversy arise?—there 
is only one possible answer. This is: 
politics. Had the Administration used 
the powers it has under existing law 
to hold down prices, and those powers 
had proved inadequate, there would be 
real justification for asking for further 
authority. Sinee, however, it has failed 
to use its existing powers, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that in making 
this demand on Congress something 
other than a desire to control inflation 
was the primary consideration. 

As to the second question raised— 
Which side is right?—little needs to be 
said. Which is blacker, the pot or the 
kettle? So it is in this case. 

Finally, how important is it which 
side wins? From the point of view of 
preventing a further rise in the cost of 
living, it is of practically no importance. 
The program asked for by the President 
would assure a continuation of inflation 
and so will that being urged by the 
farm bloc. The latter, perhaps, would 
be a little worse, but in terms of the 
prices consumers pay only a statistician 
could discover the difference. 

In a word, this controversy is a 
political struggle between the President 
and Congress. Whether it is resolved 
by parity being figured five points high- 
er or five points lower will have virtually 
no effect on the trend of inflation. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

ly burned coal and then were changed to 
oil can be changed back. But where the 
furnace was designed to burn only oil, 
conversion is impossible: these people 
will just have to plug the cracks and cran- 
nies at doors and windows, don woolen 
underwear, and prepare to live this win- 
ter in 62-degree discomfort. 





Week in Business 


SurPLUs AND SHortace: The War Pro- 
duction Board asked businessmen to stay 
away from overworked Washington. They 
were told to take their problems to region- 
al and field offices . . . To relieve the in- 
creasing strain on the Mint, Treasury De- 
partment officials are planning a nation- 
wide appeal against hoarding of coins. 
Adults and children who collect change in 
cookie jars and piggy banks will be asked 
to put the money back in circulation and 
save War Stamps instead. 


Guass: The American Optical Co. an- 
nounced that it was making goggles with 
plastic lenses inserted into soft rubber. 
Special qualities permit Navy observers to 
look directly at the sun .. . The Navy De- 
partment and the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. have developed a glass fiberboard for 
heat insulation and interior finish on fight- 
ing ships. Its use since the first of the year 
has saved enough aluminum to build 250 
Bocing Flying Fortresses. 


Cuarter: Calling for an “Atlantic 
Charter for Business,” President William 
P. Witherow of the National Association 
of Manufacturers told members of the 
Controllers Institute of America in con- 
vention in Chicago that freedom from in- 
flation, unwise taxes, strikes, and govern- 
ment interference in business manage- 
ment are requisites for successful prosecu- 
tion of the war and avoidance of economic 
chaos when it ends. Failure to curb infla- 
tion, he warned, would “keep our grand- 
children paying and paying and damn- 
ing our stupidity.” T. C. McCobb, con- 
troller and director of the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) , succeeded John A. Donald- 
son of Butler Brothers, Chicago, as insti- 


tute president. ; 


Gas Butts: The Federal Power Commis- 
sion ruled that public-utility companies 
May not pass increased operating expenses 
caused by higher taxes on to their custom- 
ers in the form of higher light and gas 
bills. The decision ordered the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. and the LIllinois 
Natural Gas Co., an affiliate, to cut their 
charges for natural gas to more than 700,- 
000 customers in Texas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. De- 
claring higher rates to be inflationary, the 
FPC said the purpose of the Price Control 
Act would be thwarted if they were per- 
mitted. 
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if | didn’t have my 
HOME WORKSHOP" 


—— you’re the big boss or just one of 
the ‘deck hands’... industrialist, professional 
man, military brass hat, bookkeeper or draftsman 
... there comes a time when you’ve got to get away 
from the strain of modern life—or go nuts! 

“As for myself, I’d go batty if I didn’t have my 
home workshop! My doctor tells me that working 
with my hands has a ‘therapeutic value’. My friend 
who’s a psychologist says he’s been turning out 
gadgets in his own workshop for years because 
that’s nature’s way of obtaining ‘release’.** 
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EXECUTIVE 





Creating things by hand has been a normal part of 
human routine ever since the first Neanderthal man 
began chipping flint arrows. That’s why thousands 
of industrial leaders, professional men, army officers’ 
and desk slaves are finding new happiness and relief 
from desk jitters by adopting a creative hobby. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


“Happiness is in Your Hands.” It gives full de- 
tails of how happiness can be obtained through 
creative hand work—and contains practical sug- 
gestions for hobbies within the reach of all. 
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Mariners’ Training on Rooftop Is Contribution 
of Seamen’s Church Institute to War Program 


The seaman’s face was_ grotesquely 
swathed in bandages. But he had only one 
worry—that when doctors reconstructed 
the nose shattered the last time he’d been 
torpedoed, they hadn’t given him the 
Barrymore profile he hoped for, for their 
sole blueprint had been a passport photo. 
“Sure, I’m shipping out again,” he said, 
“as soon as I get the doctor’s OK.” 

The century-old Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute of New York, where the sailor was 
recuperating, found nothing new in this 
casual attitude in the face of possible 
death. Since the war began, the famous 
building at 25 South Street has housed 
more than 70 torpedoed crews, and no 


man among them has subsequently wanted 


VLR ARPELLOPADLALLM 


a safe job—not even the sailor who’s estab- 
lished some kind of record by hearing 
ten times the fateful words “Abandon 
ship!” 

What today’s sailors do want is better 
berths; hence a clamor for officers’ train- 
ing had swollen the SCI’s thirteenth-floor 
merchant-marine school (which supersti- 
tious sailors call “the roof”) to subway- 
rush-hour proportions. On Sept. 24, the in- 
stitute solved this space problem. In mem- 
ory of Charles Hayden, New York Plane- 
tarium donor and CSI board member un- 
til his death in 1937, it dedicated a new 
74-foot-long chartroom, pilot house, and 
flying bridge built atop the building. Mod- 
eled after those on the transport West 





International 


Sea school amid skyscrapers: The bridge at the Seamen’s Church Institute 


Point (formerly the America), the new 
quarters, offering practical experience on 
modern, Sperry Gyroscope-donated sea- 
faring instruments, will give officer candi- 
dates their best opportunity in the school’s 
26-year history. 

In the last war, the school turned out 
5,000 officers. Since 1939, when caring for 
survivors of the torpedoed British liner 
Athenia plunged the institute deep into 
this war, more than 6,000 men have com- 
pleted its training courses. 

But officer training is just one activity 
of the Seamen’s Church Institute. In war- 
time, as in peace, sailors from every na- 
tion deposit their money in the bank of this 
missionary enterprise of the Episcopal 
diocese of New York. They write letters 
on SCI-supplied stationery and mail them 
in a post office large enough for a town 
of 20,000. They eat good food in a low- 
priced restaurant or cafeteria and sleep in 
clean beds in dormitories holding 1,600. 
If they have money, they pay; broke, they 
eat and sleep anyway. © 

For moderate fees, or for nothing if nec- 
sary, the institute gives sailors medical and 
dental care, and a myopic with only 30 
minutes to spare before his ship sails may 
be accurately fitted in that time with 
lenses and frames from a pile of glasses 
contributed by well-wishers. When ship- 
wrecks cost a sailor all his gear, every- 
thing from false teeth to oilskins can be 
replaced from the SCI “Sloppe Chest”— 
articles taken from baggage considered 
abandoned after being unclaimed for a 
year. 

As a result of this war, other SCI ven- 
tures include establishment of British, 
Netherlands, and Belgian rooms, where 
submarine-shadowed Cockneys have a spot 
of ale with their own kind, Dutch read 
books in their own language, and Belgians 
brood beneath a huge photograph of King 
Leopold. 

Except for the intervention of a Protes- 
tant Episcopal clergyman, this war record 
would not exist and New York might still 
have its nineteenth-century reputation as 
the world’s most notorious waterfront. 
Formerly a general missionary society, the 
institute had begun concentrating on sea- 
men in 1844 when it built the first of its 
three floating chapels, each of which ex- 
isted for fwenty years. Moored to the 
shore, these were well attended by sailors 
—when they could get that far. More often 
a man off a clipper just in from China 
couldn’t cross South Street without en- 
countering crimps who would roll him for 
his pay, steal his duffel, and shanghai him 
before he had downed his first beer. 

Not until 1896, when the Rev. Archi- 
bald R. Mansfield became SCI director, 
was anything effective done to beat this 
game. Organizing his backers, he met 
tough fighting with harder blows. Then, 
armed with a Bible and an understanding 
of mankind, the bearded clergyman met 
ships in the harbor and persuaded at first 








One of this machine's last operations is to ‘‘burnish’® nuts (which have already been punched). This process— 
originated and perfected by R B © W engineers—compresses and actually burnishes the skin surface of the 
metal for improved appearance ahd maximum resistance to wrench abuse. 


“FOR WANT OF A NAIL...”? You remem- 
ber the lines about the battle, and the 
Kingdom, lost because the horse be- 
came unshod. 


In modern warfare, one broken bolt, | 


one loosened nut won’t lose the fight ... 
but multiply such mishaps by the car- 
load and listen to the Axis laugh! 

You see why the automotive firms 
now making tanks, the farm equipment 
manufacturers now making mobile guns 
...insist on shock-resisting, tight- 
gripping R B & W bolts and nuts. 

Flawless metal to start off with 
. . . cold-headed or cold-punched on 
RB & W-designed machines that main- 


tain the flow of the metal’s grain... 
threaded or tapped and finished by meth- 
ods that preserve the metal’s toughness. 

The workers in our three great plants 
.. . one of them undoubtedly the world’s 
largest, most modern plant for making 
cold-punched nuts alone. . . are strain- 
ing every muscle and machine to keep 
well ahead of the factories that make 
such products for Hitler and Hirohito. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port Chester, 
N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
sales offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle. 
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suspicious seamen to give him their lug- 
gage and money for safekeeping. - 

The culmination of his work was the 
building on South Street. Its cornerstone 
was laid April 16, 1912, the day news of 
the Titanic sinking reached New York. 
With the structure’s completion the fol- 
lowing year, the green light in the tower 
commemorating victims of that disaster 
and a lighted cross were beacons to incom- 
ing sailors—until the war dimout this 
year put out the lights. : 





Chaplains’ Admiral? 
A head of the Bureau of Naval Person- 


nel once dubbed the Chief of Chaplains 


under him “a glorified clerk.” Last week 
the Protestant agency concerned with 
military chaplaincy complained that the 
crack was still embarrassingly accurate. 
The interchurch General Commission on 
Army. and Navy Chaplains issued a pub- 
lic demand that the Navy’s No. 1 chap- 
lain, now a captain, be made a rear admiral. 

The nub of the commission’s dissatisfac- 
tion was the more august prestige and 
rank given the Army Chief of Chaplains. 
A year ago, with Congress’s approval, 
President Roosevelt promoted Col. Wil- 
liam R. Arnold to a brigadier general. 
This gave him the right to appear with 
other general officers at Army functions 
and to plump for his own appropriations 
before Congress committees. 

Last July, the Protestant commission, 
with Catholic and Jewish endorsement, 
asked Secretary Frank Knox to do as 
much for the Navy. They pointed out that 
Navy Chief of Chaplains R. D. Workman 
must work entirely through Rear Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, head‘ of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Workman had no way of 


directly contacting the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations or the Secretary of the Navy. At 
social functions his prestige was still that 
of the “glorified office boy.” And though 
not suggesting that Jacobs had shown any 
bias, the commission pointed out that a 
Bureau of Naval Personnel chief hostile to 
religion could easily sabotage the whole na- 
val chaplaincy. Finally the commission 
urged Workman be made a rear admiral 
and bureau head, responsible directly to the 
CNO and the secretary. 

Knox replied with a polite no. He de- 
clared that Army and Navy organization 
did not parallel; the Army left personnel 
problems to various service heads, while 
the Navy lumped them all together in its 
personnel bureau. Knox added that a rear 
admiralcy would do nothing to improve 
the work of chaplains, which was “an 
individual job anyway.” 

It was by releasing its own and Knox’s 
letters that the commission last week took 
its case to the public. Also, it published a 
previously confidential memorandum to 
the commission’s executive committee, 
outlining the whole situation. Among other 
things, this cited the fact that General 
Arnold is virtually guaranteed a camp 
chapel wherever he wants it. Captain 
Workman’s requests ‘have often been 
swept aside on grounds of priority. 

The memorandum asserted: “At Camp 
Elliott, a Marine camp [in San Diego, 
Calif.], where there were 15,000 men, there 
were no chapels, and chaplains were not 
allowed to use recreation halls for service. 
At the Great Lakes Training Station there 
are or will be 50,000 men and: no chapel 
... The Navy must be asked to give more 
consideration to religious welfare. This 
should be asked, not as a concession, but 
as something which the churches have the 
right to demand.” 


ART 


Gothic Advocate 


When Ralph Adams Cram died of pneu- 
monia in Boston Sept. 22, the 78-year-old 
architect was mourned as onc of our chief 
artistic crusaders. Yet his was no cam- 
paign for a new American architecture or 
the skyscrapers he scoffed ct as “a fad.” 
His mark is on our churches and universi- 
ties, whose Gothic spires exemplify his 
preachment of a return to the Middle Ages, 

Cram’s mysticism was set long before 
he opened his first 8- by 12-foot office in 
Boston in 1890. Just 27, he had followed 
five years’ apprenticeship with two trips 
to Europe, mostly spent sketching cathe- 
drals. The Unitarianism preached by his 
minister-father in Hampton Falls, N.H.,, 
where Cram had been born, he forsook 
in Rome, where he was converted to 
Anglo-Catholicism by the drama of a mid- 
night mass. He had read and absorbed 
Henry Adams’s “Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres” and carried it a step farther. 
The Gothic style which, he said, “had been 
the perfect expression of Northern and 
Western Christianity for five centuries,” 
belongs to America by right of descent. 





So to persons of importance he began 


sending his own Gothic designs, neatly let- 
tered “Church proposed for such and such 
a site.” The sole proposer was Cram, but 
the scheme worked. Commissions around 
Boston spread his fame across the nation. 
He built scores of churches. His favorite 
was the East Liberty Presbyterian in 
Pittsburgh, paid for by four of Richard B. 
Mellon’s millions; his best-known, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, which he altered from its proposed 
Romanesque to his typical lacy Gothic. 
And he influenced dozens of colleges— 
































Plenty of Good Fish in the Sea 


Gibson Girl Again: In honor of her creator's 75th 
birthday, Sept. 14, the Cincinnati Art Museum this week 
opened a large Charles Dana Gibson retrospective exhibi- 
tion. The chief attractions, of course, are the black and 
white drawings, filled with the tall and beautiful Gibson 


The Weaker Sex 


Girl, which portrayed and satirized the °90s, when the 
foibles of a title-hunting, money-grabbing society were tat- 
gets for Gibson’s pen. Also in the show are some of the te- 
markable silhouettes he cut as a boy of eight, and 60 oils 
painted since 1932. 
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The thin, glistening sliver of submarine as it breaks 
the surface, gives no hint of the bulging, deadly hull 
that lies below. 

Invisible, also, are many parts that contribute 
to the safety and efficient operation of America’s 
submarines, parts that first take form at Baldwin. 
From Baldwin’s Standard Steel Works come bow 
diving planes that help subs dive and come up, fast 
... Stern planes that aid in keeping even keel... 
heavy frame and rudder castings ... rolled steel sec- 
tions for conning towers. From still another Baldwin 
division—Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries—come 
propellers of manganese bronze that speed sub- 
marines on their way. 

Baldwin divisions have received ““E’” awards for 
high achievement in the manufacture of these and 
other products. Baldwin has won many an unofficial 


a great deal more 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 


“peace-time E” for outstanding improvements 
in steam, electric, and diesel locomotives, diese 
engines, ship propellers, hydraulic presses, testing 
equipment, and scores of other products for Ameri- 
can industries. And, from the great arsenal which is 
Baldwin today, flows a steady stream of army tanks, 
guns, gun mounts and other modern weapons to 
meet our nation’s enemies on every battle front. 





BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 
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West Point, Notre Dame, Rice Institute 
in Texas, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, no 
less than Princeton, where during his 22 
years as supervising architect he built the 
vast chapel students call Moby Dick or 
the Great White Whale. 

An impeccable little man with a firm 
jaw, Cram echoed the self-confidence of 
his artistic beliefs in nineteen books, many 
of which pleaded for political return also 
to the Middle Ages. A new call for feudal- 
ism appeared in his last book. He called it 
“The End of Democracy.” 














EDUCATION 





Labor Scholarships 


Garment workers, electricians, railway 
clerks, and hatters will be graduate stu- 
dents on special scholarships at Harvard 
and Yale this year. 

Harvard announced its course last week 
and said classes would begin Sept. 30. But 
it was back in the spring of 1941 that the 
unions first broached the idea to the 
university. Between them the educators 
and labor men finally worked out a plan 
that provided fifteen nine-month fellow- 
ships for intelligent union men, capable of 
leadership and devoted to labor, regardless 
of their scholastic records. The unions will 
pay expenses and half the tuition, and 
“friends of the university” will make up 
the difference. 

In Cambridge, the  scholar-unionists 
will get three courses: (1) Economic 
Analysis or appraisal of the economics of 
specific corporations and industries; (2) 
Trade Unions Problems and Policies, in- 
volving actual union ¢ase histories; and 
(3) Human Problems of Administration, 
or how to handle large groups of men. 
Twice a month, the students will also have 
dinners and evening gabfests with national 
union chiefs and government officials. 

Yale revealed its plan in August but, on 
the theory that union men in these times 
couldn’t take too much time off their jobs, 
the course will be held fifteen weeks be- 
ginning in February. The plan calls for 
four $600 fellowships and six full-tuition 
scholarships. The men will study labor 
law, collective bargaining, and the struc- 
ture of American economy, and may join 
in the Yale Graduate School’s research 
on “The Origin and Development of Trade 
Unions.” Unlike those at Harvard, all ten 
in New Haven will have had some college 
training: eight have A.B.’s, and one did 
graduate work at Harvard. Both Harvard 
and Yale stressed that the universities 
themselves should learn much from first- 
hand contact with union leaders. And as 
Harvard put it: “A successful relationship 
between labor and management is going to 
be the first essential in dealing effectively 
with the difficult problems that will con- 
front the country after the war.” 


BOOKS 


Advice to the War-Lorn 


“So your husband’s gone to war!” 

Ethel Gorham’s husband went—with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. From the 
home-front dilemmas she faced thereafter, 
the young New York fashion writer has 
whipped up a frothy, stimulating book for 
those many wives who once again must 
Live Alone and Like It. 

On that fateful December Sunday, “you 
saw ‘his spirit go off to war,” she writes, 
“and it was only a matter of time before 
his body would follow.” When that hap- 
pens, the war wife’s problems and Mrs. 
Gorham’s timely advice begin. 

In brisk, brash, and bright fashion, the 
author outlines the necessity of keeping 
up the house, not breaking it up. Of spare 
time, there will be plenty. Volunteer work 
can always be fitted into the hours for- 
merly spent with friend husband. The lost 
arts of reading and letter writing can be 
relearned with profit. But if employment 
and caring for the kiddies leave little ex- 
tra time—or the absence of a man in the 
house provides no incentive for preparing 
big meals—Mrs. Gorham helps out with 
one-dish recipes for chili con carne, Hun- 
garian goulash, and Armenian shish-kebab. 

In a chapter entitled “Silver Is Better 
Than Gold,” Mrs. Gorham gives a -brief 
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Mrs. Gorham wrote a mental lipstick 


education in rank and uniform, so essen- 
tial if the ingenuous wife is not to confuse 
the headwaiter with the general. And for 
heaven’s sake, she urges the lone lorn 
females, keep up a smart appearance; don’t 
let yourself go. Nothing will hurt morale 
as much—for yourself and your husband 
on a surprise leave. 

As for “wolves in friends’ clothing,” 
Mrs. Gorham ruefully asks: “Why is it 


that all the towers of virtue, the monu- 
ments of sobriety, the ideal husbands and 
fathers turn out to be the garter-snappers, 
the stray pinchers, the wolves?” The main 
thing is to avoid a Situation. “But by and 
large, barring only such mad, true passions 
as happen solely in Flaubert, you can keep 
things under control or on a high level.” 

All in all, Mrs. Gorham covers distaff 
dangers thoroughly. Her sprightly talk 
should prove a morale-lifting mental lip- 
stick for the women the war left behind. 
(So Your Hussanp’s Gone To War! By 
Ethel Gorham. 223 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.) 





Cain’s Fourth Ring 


Since “The Postman Always Rings 
Twice” (1934) , James M. Cain has sought 
a respite from his Hollywood labors every 
few years by putting out another hard- 
boiled and brittle novel. This year the 
breather is “Love’s Lovely Counterfeit,” 
the fourth in the tough Cain vein. 

Ben Grace, ex-pro-football-playing chis- 
eler, drives a car for Sol Caspar, Lake 
City racketeer. He double-crosses his boss, 
helps a reform mayor into office, and takes 
over Caspar’s enterprises—all with the 
able assistance of June Lyons, a reformer 
reformed to sin. The action races to a sur- 
prise denouement involving June’s wanton 
sister Dorothy and the return of Caspar 
with a gun. 

But to Cain readers, all this is familiar, 
they will relish melodrama done up in 
prose as clean and hard as a condemned 
man’s skull. To others, Cain’s latest is an 
able escape novel, to be read avidly and 
forgotten quickly. (Love’s Lovey Covun- 
TERFEIT. By James M. Cain. 218 pages. 
Knopf, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


THe MepiTerrANEAN. Saga of a Sea. 
By Emil Ludwig. Appendix, index. 635 
pages. Whittlesey House, New York. $3.75. 
The author of “The Nile” has cut himself 
a bigger order by embarking on the story 
of all the civilizations bordering the Medi- 
terranean. Besides tracing their history 
from antiquity to 1941, he has thrown in 
his own opinions on the area’s religions, 
art, geology, and battles. Overwhelmed by 
this gigantic task, he has little space to 
rhapsodize, philosophize, or even instruct 
successfully. 


Catt Her Rosie. By Eva Bruce. 300 
pages. Washburn, New York. $2.50. An 
amusing, and sometimes moving, first 
novel by a Scotswoman in Western Can- 
ada. Rosie Dupris did her best to goad her 
family into “respectability.” Ma, for in- 
stance, couldn’t live without her Police 
Gazette and her singsongs with the boys. 
Sister Berenice was weak in the head but 
not in the libido. Anyway, Rosie finally 

















HOW TO MAKE TYPEWRITERS LAST 
... TEN TIPS TO TYPISTS 


DO DAILY 

1. Brush erasures and dirt on typebars 
towards front part of machine. 

2. Clean type with cloth or brush slightly 
moistened with cleaning fluid. 

3. Move carriage to extreme right, clean 
carriage rails. Reverse operation. 

4. Brush dust from typebars. 

5. Alwayscover machine when not in use. 


DO REGULARLY 

6. Prevent paper slipping by cleaning rubber 
rollers with cloth slightly moistened with 
cleaning fluid. 

7. Remove roller and brush out particles of dirt. 

8. Save roller by inserting 2 sheets at a time. Use 
backing sheet over and over to conserve paper. 

9. Keep particles from falling into machine by 
moving carriage to extreme ends when erasing. 

10. Change ribbons correctly. Jiggle or tap them 

lightly. Never force them on shaft. 


NEVER OIL YOUR TYPEWRITER... 
LEAVE OILING TO SERVICEMAN 











Weare neither making nor selling typewriters, 
these days. 

But the Army and Navy need over half a 
million more standard typewriters ...on ships, 
in the field, at headquarters. Every report, 
every command, every requisition... here or 
abroad, aloft or undersea... must be typed. 
And there simply aren’t enough machines to 
go around. 

So...will you help? As a patriotic contribu- 
tion, will you sell back every standard type- 
writer (made since Jan. 1, 1935) that you can 
possibly spare? Every Smith-Corona branch 
office is authorized by the Government to buy 
L C Smith machines at standard 1941 “‘“trade- 
in’’ values. ..and your help is urgently invited. 

x * k 


Meanwhile, the typewriters you cannot spare 
must likewise be kept going full time. Don’t 
wait for breakdowns! Tell our branch or LC . 
Smith dealer to send a service expert around 
... periodically. Let us keep your typewriters 
going for the duration. 

L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 


Smith - Corona 


> OFFICE PORTABLE 
Lypewriter Service 


War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for 
craftsmanship of the highest order...skill won through many 
years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 
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calmed down and married Harry-Go-to- 


Hell. 


Tue Principtes or Power. By Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero. 333 pages. Index. Putnam, 
New York. $3.50. In this final volume of 
the trilogy which includes “The Recon- 
struction of Europe,” the late Italian his- 
torian applies his yardstick of legitimate 
government to European history from the 
reign of Louis XIV through the Italian 
Fascists and the Weimar Republic. A must 
for political students. 


Tue Dotuar Gop Piece. By Virginia 
Swain. 438 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.75. Phil Stong’s wife tells a spine- 
tingling story of Leonora Hull, who 
thought she was an epileptic; of Rolf Ben- 
nett, who contrived to live on Quality Hill 
by marrying a woman he didn’t love; and 
of Catherine Brawne, whose carefully laid 
plans were upset when she fell in love. 
Boomtown Kansas City of the 1880s forms 
the setting for Miss Swain’s second novel. 








THEATER 


Auks and Eggs 


Frank Mandel’s production of “Vickie” 
could have been a topical, hilarious farce. 
Instead it is merely topical—a slapstick 
fantasy about the nonexistent home life in 
a suburban community where men must 
weep while women join the American 
Women’s Camp Service (pronounced auks) 
and the Emergency Godmother’s Service 
(pronounced eggs). The onetime master 
of the house happens to be an engineer 
who is working on an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Even with his liv- 
ing room taken over by auks and eggs, 
by two visiting soldiers (emergency god- 
children), an aged plane spotter, and an 
overstuffed refugee from Wagnerian opera, 
the baffled patriot persists. All he needs is 
a nod from a certain Washington dollar-a- 
year man, but when that worthy arrives, 
the auks and eggs size him up for a spy 
and spring to their country’s aid with 
bread knife and potato masher. 

In all fairness, “Vickie” has its funny 
moments, if only because author S. M. 
Herzig, in his enthusiasm, tries to topple 
the audience into the aisles with every- 
thing but the kitchen sink—which, some- 
how, manages to stay just off stage in 
charge of the contralto-ing cook. The cast 
is only adequate. José Ferrer (Charlie’s 
aunt of three years ago) contrives to be 
funnier than the dialogue assigned him, 
but Uta Hagen (his wife off stage as well 
as on) isn’t particularly happy as a figure 
of fun. Charles Halton and Taylor Holmes 
help briefly in lesser roles, and Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer of the Metropolitan 
Opera has herself a giddy time as the 
refugee cook bearing Briinnhilde’s spear 
and bustle. 





- flying fool who needs taking 


MOVIES 





Tribute to Tigers 


In “Flying Tigers” Republic 
offers a sincere and appropri- 
ately exciting tribute to Brig. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s 
now-disbanded American Vol- 
unteer Group who long before 
Pearl Harbor were blasting 
Jap -planes out of Chinese 
skies. 

In this year of our war, 
there isn’t much that the 
screen writer can do about 
varying the plot of the Holly- 
wood air epic. But basically 
the film reverts to stock he- 
roes and the stereotyped situ- 
ations: The tight-lipped squad- 
ron leader (John Wayne) who 
has no time for Henty heroics 
and only a little more for 
heart throbs (Anna Lee); the 
barnstorming side-kick (Paul 
Kelly) who is grounded be- 
cause of a physical disability; 
the flier (Edmund MacDon- 
ald) who is trying to live down 
a shady past in the States; the 
cockpit comic (Gordon Jones) ; 
and, inevitably, the flippant, 


down and gets it in time to 

make up for past mistakes. 
All of the actors mentioned 

are more than adequate to 


Spotty Performance: The red paint you 
see splashed over Lana Turner mars her beauty 
but-makes the photo, taken last week as she 
worked on a new M-G-M movie. Miss Turner 
went through this particularly messy scene sit 
times before she acquired her eloquent expression. 
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their roles. David Miller, uti- 
lizing some actual dogfighting footage con- 
tributed by the China News Service, 
splices the action into the film with 
breath-taking effect. The unexpected fea- 
ture of this otherwise orthodox melodrama 
is that it makes a serious attempt to show 
the Chinese receiving end of the Jap blitz, 
and to point out that the blasting of 
China is just as much an attack on de- 
mocracy as an assault on Maine or Texas. 





Lidice and Bataan 


Paramount last week previewed two of 
its four contributions to the “America 
Speaks” series—a list of 26 forthcoming 
two-reelers representing a voluntary and 
unprecedented collaboration of Hollywood 
producers, distributors, exhibitors, and 
government representatives, with profits 
donated to war relief and subject matter 
suggested by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

“We Refuse to Die” is the story of 
Lidice, the village the Nazis wiped off 
Czecho-Slovakia’s map. Its message is dra- 
matic proof that the free man will never 
stop fighting for his freedom. “A Letter 
From Bataan” is more to the point at this 
moment in history. Beginning with a 
blasted foxhole in Bataan, this short per- 


suasively argues the necessity for sacri- 
fices on the home front. 

Both films have been produced with 
intelligence and care; and each scores its 
propaganda point with an emotional punch. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


IceLtanp (Twentieth Century-Fox,: 
U.S. Marine (John Payne) meets local 
girl (Sonja Henie) in Iceland where, con- 
trary to the general impression, the night 
life would put 52nd Street to shame. The 
dull, preposterous love story built on this 
premise makes for Sonja Henie’s weakest 
vehicle to date. On the meager credit side 
is the star’s skating, the music of Sammy 
Kaye, and an occasional laugh from Jack 
Oakie. Osa Massen, Felix Bressart, Joan 
Merrill, Sterling Holloway. 


PanaMa Hattie (Metro-Golawyn- 
Mayer): This uninspired adaptation of 
the Broadway hit of the same name is 8 
hodgepodge as a screen musical but has 
its point as a hit-or-miss variety show: 
the singing and clowning of Ann Sothern, 
Virginia O’Brien, and Lena Horne; the 
low comedy of Red Skelton, Ben Blue, and 
Rags Raglund; and the remarkable acro- 
batic dancing of the Berry brothers. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HEL 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year: 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, aot on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 








Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 

The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cure 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check: 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details, 


War Savings Bonds 








This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


» Newsweek Magazine 
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SCIENCE 


Atabrine: Good as Quinine 


When Java fell, 95 per cent of the 
world’s quinine production fell with it, but 
malaria fighters were not in as much of a 
spot as people thought. In the first place, 
the United States had built up a stockpile 
of quinine sufficient to last for a year or 
two. And in the second place, quinine 
stocks were amply supplemented by two 
synthetic anti-malarials, Plasmochin and 
Atabrine. 

Plasmochin, though more potent than 
quinine in checking the spread of the 
disease, was less effective in clearing up 
cases once they got started. But medical 
experts agreed that as an all-round anti- 
malarial Atabrine was just as efficient as 
quinine and that treatment with it was 
even shorter, in spite of the fact that a 
little more care had to be exercised in ad- 
ministering it. 

A yellowish, bitter powder formed into 
tablets, Atabrine was first compounded in 
1933 by German chemists and introduced 
to the United States by the Winthrop 
Chemical Co. shortly afterward, but it was 
considerably more expensive than quinine. 
All the necessary raw materials are avail- 
able in the United States, and now that 
international cartels with the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie are broken (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 15, 1941) Atabrine is completely 
Americanized. In March, Sterling Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of which the Winthrop Co. is a 
subsidiary, reported that Atabrine was be- 
ing produced on a scale that “should be 
ample for any conceivable needs of the 
armed forces of the United Nations.” 

Last week Winthrop’s president, Dr. 
Theodore G. Klumpp, announced that 
United States production of Atabrine is 
now in excess of 500,000,000 tablets a 
year, or enough to give full treatment to 
$3,000,000 cases of malaria. For adults the 
dose is generally three tablets a day for 
five days. Clinical reports from many 





a, 


Press Association 


malaria areas indicate that not only does 
the drug cure the disease in that time but 
in most cases it prevents the relapses com- 
mon in malaria. Best of all, the price has 
been reduced to $4.50 per 1,000 tablets, 
or 634 cents per treatment, as compared 
with 27 cents for quinine. “At the new low 
price,” Dr. Klumpp pointed out, “it costs 
about as much to treat a case of malaria 
with Atabrine as to send an air-mail let- 
ter.” 





X-Ray vs. Asthma 


Asthma sufferers well know the sudden 
feeling of suffocation that makes them 
stagger to the nearest open window to 
gasp for air. The best medical minds have 
worked long and hard to find some kind 
of relief. But few claim to have found a 
real cure. In fact, no one knows for cer- 
tain just what causes asthma. 

Whatever the cause, 55-year-old Dr. Ira 
I. Kaplan, chief of the radiology division 
of Bellevue Hospital in New York, last 
week claimed tentative success with a 
technique for relieving asthma. Dr. Kap- 
lan and his associate, Dr. Sidney Ruben- 
feld, told the meeting of the American 
Roentgen Ray Society in Chicago that for 


ten years they have been treating asthma | 


patients with X-rays. Each patient was 


given high-voltage X-rays through the’ 


chest, ten to twenty minutes at a. time, 
two or three times a week, for about three 
weeks. About 72 per cent were relieved 
and, of these, 40 per cent had no recur- 
rence at all. Those who got the symp- 
toms again were retreated as often as nec- 
essary. 

The effect of the X-rays, Dr. Kaplan 
theorized, might be to eliminate two of the 
factors that have been suggested as causes 
of asthma—swelling of lymph glands 
around the windpipe or the lack of certain 
antibodies in the blood.- Paradoxically 
enough, people who had had asthma for 
the longest time were the most easily 
helped. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


The Press at War 


Secretary of the Navy Knox last week 
told his press conference: “I think we all 
ought to feel a great sense of pride at the 
long chance men are taking to get the 
news. It is very admirable and creditable 
to the profession.” Just how creditable is 
proved from a sampling of the week’s news 
concerning correspondents on the fighting 
fronts: 


q The first staff man sent by the Associ- 
ated Press from the United States to its 
Australian bureau after the fall of Singa- 
pore was Vern Haugland, a tall, slim, 34. 
year-old reporter straight from Holly- 
wood. For a few months Haugland cov- 
ered the communiqué front, earning a 
reputation as one of the quietest, most 
studious and modest fellows who ever fired 
a question at a general spokesman. 

Aug. 7, on the flip of a coin, Haugland 
beat an Australian reporter to a seat ina 
bomber bound for Port Moresby and the 
fighting front. The bomber ran into a 
storm, ran out of gas, and all aboard para- 
chuted to the mountain jungle below. 

Weeks later, when all but two had strag- 
gled in, hope for Haugland was given up. 
Then, exhausted and stricken. with ma- 
laria, he arrived at a remote mission. 
Among the fairly hard-boiled gang of 
American and Australian reporters who 
alternate between headquarters and Aus- 
tralian hot spots, there wasn’t one who 
didn’t feel he had had personal good news. 
And there was real delight that the man 
to get such a rattling personal adventure 
story should be diffident Haugland. 
While the correspondents waited for him 
to recover enough to write what should be 
one of the finest stories of the war, one of 
the newspapermen last week remarked: 
“But I’m still waiting to see Vern blush 
when he first overhears someone say: 


‘Look, that’s Haugland, the veteran ad- 


venturer’.” 
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Casualties of the news front: Vern Haugland, Joe James Custer (with Army nurses), and Jack Singer 
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q Jack Singer, 27-year-old war correspond- 
ent for the International News Service, 
was Officially reported by the Navy as 
“missing in action” while assigned to a 
naval task force somewhere in the Pacific. 
A former sports writer for The Los Angeles 
Times and more recently for The New 
York Journal-American, Singer volun- 
teered for foreign duty last spring. One of 
the correspondent’s last stories, regarded 
by many fellow newspapermen as among 
the best yet written about the war, de- 
scribed his ride on a torpedo plane in a 
twenty-minute attack-on a Jap airplane 
carrier. “Perhaps that isn’t my heart I 
hear pounding over the ear-shattering roar 
of the motor,” Singer wrote after weather- 
ing an ack-ack barrage and the fire of two 
Zero fighters, “but nobody can tell me it’s 
a knock in the engine.” 


q In Queens Hospital, Honolulu, Joe James 
Custer of the United Press was fighting to 
save the sight of his left eye, wounded by 
a shell fragment while he witnessed a naval 
battle from a warship’s bridge off the 
Solomon Islands. Custer, who has under- 
gone two operations so far, dictated his 
own story of the mishap. While edging 
forward to watch a man spraying water on 
adeck gun there was a terrific explosion. “I 
spun around,” he said. “There was a sharp 
pain. Blood streamed down my face. I 
could not see anything.” 


qOn Monday of this week, the INS 
awarded special medals of honor to its own 
and other correspondents, for outstanding 
bravery in performance of duty. The first 
winners of the Hearst service’s citations, 
presented by INS Chief Joseph V. Connol- 
ly over the CBS network on the Vox Pop 
program, were the missing Jack Singer of 
INS and three correspondents who risked 
their lives in the Dieppe raid: Drew Mid- 
dleton, then of the AP now with The New 
York Times, Ross Munro of the Canadian 
Press, and Larry Meier of INS, who was 
wounded in the face and chest by shrapnel 
(NewsweeK, Aug. 31). 





The Women’s Field 


With its October issue, Harper’s Bazaar 
celebrates its 75th birthday. To show just 
how far the slick-paper 50-cent Bazaar of 
today has come from the narrow-columned 
10-cent Bazar of October 1867, the 
women’s magazine devotes sixteen pages 
to reprints from its star-studded past. 

re are a cross section of fashions from 
the pelisse to the reefer; a steel engraving 
of the last German in Paris in 1871 and a 
drawing the great Drian made of Cécile 

l in 1922; an 1891 episode from “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles” and a 1925 install- 
ment of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” Orig- 
nally issued by the Harper book-publish- 
ing firm as “A Repository of Fashion, 
asure, and Instruction,” the Hearst- 
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Good luck may bring men and 
Teacher’s together, but the quality 


of this distinctive Scotch keeps up 
the relationship... 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 















Today, when the Time element is so vital that it is 


measured in minutes rather than in hours,the 3-mile- 
a-minute speed of AIR EXPRESS is proving a “life- 
saver” in the Battles of Production and Delivery. 


You do not need a priority to ship by AIR ExPRESS, but if you have war production shipments requiring 
priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 


Now IN !TS VA k RE 
16th Year EXPRESS 
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ONLY "A SHIPPING 


DAYS TILL CHRISTMAS 








& The Post Office Department says gifts to 
service men must be mailed not later than 
November first to reach them in time for 
Christmas. 

That leaves only 26 days in which to send 
your Christmas gifts to men in the armed 
forces... 

26 Days for choosing, wrapping and mail- 
ing a gift you'll want them to enjoy and 
remember. 

Because they are making history, they 
will appreciate having all the important 
news from every fighting front, and the 
story of the war effort here at home, as 
Newsweek tells it in 100 minutes of vital, 
absorbing reading. 

Among Newsweek’s regular readers are 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
and Lieut. Gen. Dwight, D. Eisenhower, 
Commanding General of U.S. Forces in the 
European Theater of Operations. Our fight- 
ing men know the value of Newsweek’s 
weekly summary, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of world and national events. 

Give the year-long gift of Newsweek to 
your boys, your relatives and your friends 
in the services this Christmas. 

We will send each one a gift card in- 
scribed with your name, and the Christmas 
issue of Newsweek itself in a colorful gift 
envelope. All you need do is fill in the gift 
form below and mail it now. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 One-yr. Gift Sub- 
scription........$5.00 


2 One-yr. Gift Sub- 


scriptions......87.50 
(You save $2.50) 


3 One-yr. 


scriptions ....$10.00 
(You save $5.00) 


(Your own new or renewal subscription may be 
included at these special prices) 











NEWSWEEK, Newsweek Bldg., 
152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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owned magazine of today still aims at that 
quaintly worded objective for its 208,000 
circulation. 


q When Condé Nast died a fortnight ago 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 28), he left his firm all 
in order. With a premonition of death, 
Nast had even given final directions in a 
letter written during his illness to the man 
he had long groomed as his successor. He 
is Iva Patcévitch, 42, a gray-haired and 
sharp-nosed Russian veteran of the last 
war who on Sept. 19 was elected president 
of Condé Nast Publications, Inc. Patcé- 
vitch joined the company (which issues 
Vogue, House and Garden, and Glamour) 
as Nast’s personal assistant in 1928. Sjnce 
1936, he has served on the board and the 
executive committee and as Nast’s execu- 
tive assistant. 


Two new digest-sized magazines for 
women appear this month. The November 


issue of She, a 15-cent monthly devoted 
to “romance, marriage, careers, personal- 
ity,” features a private news letter of 
feminine trends, an article titled “Ameri. 
cans Are Lousy Lovers,” another called 
“Wanted: Two Million Extra Babies,” 
and other articles in general linked to the 
news. The brain child of Herbert S. Moore, 
president of Transradio Press Service, Inc, 
it is edited by his wife, Alma Chesnut 
Moore, a former Baltimore newspaper. 
woman ... The fall issue of Woman's 
Life, 25 cents a copy, is Wilfred Funk’s 
and Douglas Lurten’s first application to 
the women’s field of the principles followed 
in their four other digest-size publications 
—Your Life, Your Personality, You 
Health, and Eat and Grow Slim. It con. 
tains self-appraisal quizzes, articles on how 
to make a success of life—love and other. 
wise, and a condensation of Dr. W. Beran 


Wolfe’s book, “A Woman’s Best Years,” 








Good-by, Gazette? Last week 
the Post Office, which has banned 
about 40 “obscene” magazines (from 
True Story to College Humor) since 
last May by withdrawing their sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges, cracked 
down on The Police Gazette. Since 
1845 that granddaddy of all leg-art 
magazines had dished up crime, sex, 
nudity, and purple prose. Though no 
longer the bible of the Barber Shop, 
it was flourishing in modernized fash- 
ion under a curvaceous editor, Edythe 
Farrell (right), and Publisher Harold 
Roswell, former feature writer for The 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Seeking a Congressional inquiry, Roswell promised 
stiff fight against this “mockery of justice.” 
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: : Praise Be, a War Song 


alled “Mr. Bill Lewis, Office of War Informa- 
ies,” | tion,” blared the full-page ad in the show- 
» the business paper Variety on Sept. 16, “you 
oore, | asked for it; here it is!” In a week Famous 
Inc, § Music seemed quite right in its boast. The 
ssnut | OWI radio chief had asked for a war song 
aper- with a punch. “Praise the Lord and Pass 
nan’s @ the Ammunition” was certainly chief con- 
unk’s tender. 
mn to Within three or four days of its release, 
owed § a half-dozen big radio shows had put it 
tions ff] on the air. Columbia was working madly 
Your @ to fill 250,000 orders for a Kay Kyser re- 
-con- § cording. After Oct. 1 the song will also 
1 how @ emerge from phonographs and juke boxes 
ina Merry Mac release for Decca. Ama- 
teur pianists, saxophonists, and trumpeters 
have already run up a phenomenal 10,000 
total in pre-publication shect-music orders. 
The tune, reminiscent of a Negro re- 
vival chant and as easily singable, is by 
Frank Loesser, who produced the equally 
catchy “Dolores” and “Jingle Jangle Jin- 
gle.” Quoting the chaplain at Pearl Har- 
bor who dropped his Bible and picked up 
a gun, Loesser expanded on his words: 





Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition! 
Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition! 
Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition 
And we'll all stay ‘free! 


Praise the Lord, and swing into position, 
Can't afford to sit around a-wishin’, 
Praise the Lord, we're all between perdition 
And the deep blue sea! .. . 


Praise the Lord, we’re on a mighty mission! 
All aboard! We’re not a-goin’ fishin’ 

Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition 
And we'll all stay free!* 


{ Another war song that popped into 
popularity is “Der Fuehrer’s Face,” written 
by Oliver Wallace for Disney’s coming 
“Donald Duck in Nutziland.” A schnitzel- 
bankish, Bronx cheer-ful little tune, it.em- 
ploys an instrument called the “Birda- 
phone,” with which Hitler is expressively 
if somewhat vulgarly heiled. Martin Block, 
of the Make-Believe Ballroom offered a 
free copy of the Spike Jones recording 
with every purchase of a $50 War Bond. 

t: The supply ran out, and Victor, 
after making a special pressing for him, 
8 Row producing 50,000 more—instead of 
10,000 as first planned. 





Montreal Miracle 


The theater was ordinarily used as a 
movie house and had Christmas card snow 
Scenes on the side walls. There was no 

t for promenading—which didn’t mat- 
ter, since almost no one wore evening 
dress. The society-minded concert and 





















-*Copyright 1942—Famous Corp. Publishers 
to Paramount Pictures. 





News Pictures of Canada 


- Pelletier: Idol of musical Montreal 


symphonic audience didn’t bother to show 
up. On Sunday, Sept. 12, five days before 
the season’s opening, it was not even cer- 
tain that nine principal singers would be 
allowed to enter the country. 

Yet the Montreal opera season which 
closed last week was a roaring success. It 
was the plain, everyday citizens of Mon- 
treal who turned out—and if their reaction 
is any indication, the year to come should 
be a great one for music. During the first 
week that mail orders were accepted, 
10,000 letters brought in $30,000. At least 
eight of the eleven performances were 
complete sellouts—a tremendous achieve- 
ment, considering the 3,000-seat capacity 
of the old St. Denis Theater and a stiff 
$5 top. 

All these box-office proceeds poured in- 
to the Third Canadian Victory Loan. This 
meant that France-Film, principal dis- 
tributors of French movies in Eastern 
Canada, must have footed a bill running 
close to $75,000. For in backing the season, 
the firm engaged a company built around 
the services of the Montreal Symphony, 
the chorus and ballet of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and a roster of artists who were 
nearly all Met stars. 

Like the principals, the repertory was 
also Metropolitan but by no means all- 
French. Of the eleven performances, five 
were sung in Italian, five in French, and 
one in English. The chief artistic success 
was undoubtedly “The Barber of Seville” 
with its extraordinary cast including Bidu 
Sayao, John Charles Thomas, Ezio Pinza, 
Nino Martini, and Salvatore Baccaloni. It 
was the first time, incidentally, that Pinza 
had appeared since United States authori- 


ties had released him from detention as | 


an enemy alien and, although he was ob- 
viously nervous at the start, the audience’s 
warm reception sent him on to a great 














EVERY WORD CONTAINS. 


A HIDDEN STORY OF ITS ORIGIK 





LERT, now meaning “air raid alarm!”, ; 


comes from early French a I’erte, “on 
the watch.” This, in turn, came from Italian 


all’erta, “on a watchtower or height.” When 
the first field hospital was organized to follow an 
army, the French called it hépital ambulant, ‘“‘walk- 
ing hospital,’ from the Latin ambulare, “‘to walk.” 
Eventually Aépital was dropped and ambulant be- 
came ambulance, a vehicle for conveying casualties. 
The brass trumpet now blown by a bugler got its 
name from the ox which supplied the first bugle, 
or hunting horn. Middle English bugle, ‘‘wild ox 
or water buffalo,”” was in turn derived from Latin 
buculus, ‘‘young bullock.’? Sabotage, now the ma- 
licious hindrance of production, comes from French 
saboter, “to work carelessly’’—originally, ‘‘to tread 
with wooden shoes, or sabots.” 

Both you and your children will enjoy the hun- 
dreds of fascinating word origins in— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


These colorful word histories are just one feature 
of this greatest of all knowledge books. Its com- 
pleteness makes it truly the Foundation Book ior 
Home Education! The more questions xe and your 
children bring to it, the more you will be amazed 
at the range and scope of the information furnished 
by its hundreds of encyclopedic articles, by over 
200 outstanding authorities. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable that such a vast fund of knowledge could 
be packed into one book! And, in addition, you 
learn eve’ ing you want to know about words, 
600,009 of them, 122,000 more than any other 
dictionary. 12,000 illustrations. All this makes it 
truly “the Supreme Authority’—on every branch 
of thought and activity. 

You have long wanted this great question an- 
swerer; now ie the time to get it. Mail the coupon 
today for free illustrated booklet of interesting 
word origins—and ask any bookdealer to show you 
the Genuine Webster—the MERRIAM-Webster— 
identified by the Circular Trade-Mark. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 119 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 





MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 119 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet— 
“Interesting Origins of English rds’”’—and 
information about Webster’s,. Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Be: pee 1042, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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Croat Védoon 
DINNER FOR EIGHT 
WINE ASSORTMENT 


There's something 
about the flavor and bou- 
quet of Great Western 
Pale Dry American Sherry 
that adds a genuine sparkle 
to the meal that follows 
its serving. It is the per- 
fect prelude to a dinner 
that is destined to be 
remembered long as one. 
of life’ssparklingmoments. 


LiFE’S SPARKLI MOMENT 


Wud Meshein 


Send - our Recipe Book 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N_Y. 
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The huetle and jostle of 
a football crowd causes many a spilled drink .... 
but not when it’s in a Sutherland Paper Handle Cup! 





The Sutherland patented handle offers excited fans a 
secure finger hold and the “hot drink fumble” is ban- 
ished. This sturdy sanitary cup is now the stadium 
favorite! The extra pleasure and safety it gives cus- 
tomers mean extra sales for concessionaires. 





Executives—write on your 
company letterhead for a 
free package of Paper 
Handle Cups. 










SUTHERLAND 
PAPER CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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performance. The most popular perform- 
ances, which packed all aisles with stand- 
ees in complete disregard of fire laws, were 
Grace Moore’s opening-night “Tosca” and 
Gladys. Swarthout’s “Carmen,” which 
evoked eleven cheering final curtain calls. 

This enthusiasm was typical of the 
highly volatile audience. Fully 80 per cent 
French-Canadian, the spectators felt com- 
pletely at home, since the St. Denis is deep 
in the heart of Montreal’s French section. 
They besieged even the bit singers for 
autographs, and for Raoul Jobin, Quebec- 
born tenor and former Montrealer, ad- 
mirers came armed with tin whistles. 

But the home-town boy who was Mon- 
treal’s biggest musical idol, was a little 
round-faced Metropolitan Opera conduc- 
tor with twinkling blue-gray eyes and a 
snub nose: 46-year-old Wilfred Pelletier. 
For it was “Pelly”—as his associates call 
him—who _ restored big-time music to 
Montreal when he became director of its 
symphony seven years ago; “Pelly” who 
founded the spring festivals two years 
later, and “Pelly” who, organizing the 
present company for its first season there 
last year, brought opera back to a city 
which had not heard an important com- 
pany for decades. 

And this year it was again Pelly who 
made opera possible in Montreal. Once 
more he organized the company, and with 
the patience and hard work that have 
made him one of opera’s great coaches, he 
rehearsed and conducted seven out of the 
eleven performances. As the audience gave 
him ovation after ovation closing night, it 
seemed to be saying with Thomas Archer, 
music critic of The Montreal Gazette: 
“Music lovers here owe Wilfred Pelletier a 
debt which can never be repaid.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Cuortn: Concerto For PIANO AND Or- 
CHESTRA IN E Minor. Edward Kilenyi, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, and the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Columbia. Four 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.50. This latest of the Kil- 
enyi-Chopin series is technically satisfying 
in performance, but it lacks the interpreta- 
tive warmth of the old Rubinstein set for 
Victor. 


Ficutinc Men or Norway. Zion Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church Chorus and the 
Keynote Orchestra. Keynote. Three 10- 
inch records in album, $2.75. Like the 
previous “Six Songs for Democracy,” “The 
Red Army Chorus of the U.S.S.R.,” and 
“Songs of New China,” this album is part 
of Keynote’s “Fighting Songs of Fighting 
Men” series. All six of the songs are done 
with deep spirit and great feeling, and the 
selections include the stirring Luther 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
“Norwegian Fliers,” and the “Song of the 
Home Front,” an old folk tune which has 
become the song of the underground. 
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Swing swung to the Blue network... 


nouncer. 

















at me lik 

RADIO Clappe 

touch of 1 

he was hb 

Two Commentators attended 
Just before 10:15 p.m. Sept. 21, those his voice 
listening to 80-odd stations of the Mutual he hum | 
network heard Raymond Gram Swing end fore alt 
_ his fifteen-minute program of news com- wife and 
ment with a brief news item about him- and purp 
self. In his precise, professorial voice, he no get 
thanked the General Cigar Co. for three pologize: 
years of. pleasant association and _ bade ae © 
them farewell. A week later he began Clappe 
broadcasting, Monday through Thursday [f@PUtatio 
at 10 p.m., over the Blue network’s 140 piar in 1 
stations, under the sponsorship of Socony- [ft twen 
Vacuum. he Unit 
Meanwhile, for the Monday and Thurs- Ff d Scriy 


day 10 p.m. broadcasts Swing vacated, 
Mutual and General Cigar hired a com- 
mentator whose writings are as familiar 
as is Swing’s voice. He is Raymond Clap- 
per, whose daily column of political com- 
ment has been syndicated to 155 news- 
papers for the past six years by Scripps- 
Howard’s United Feature. 

Besides first names, Swing and Clapper 
have in common a background of long 
newspaper experience. But otherwise thei 
careers have been rather different. 


void du 













Cuaprer: By no means new to radio, 
Clapper split a five-night-a-week n 
show with Bill Hillman for almost a year; 
before he left in March 1942 on a 33,000+; 
mile tour of the Middle and Far East. But | 
these broadcasts were only six minutes 
long, and his chief radio experience has 
been round tables and one-night stands. 
So he still feels new enough to have oc 
casional mike fright. 


-s ‘ nights 
When two visitors sat in on a more & cigarette 
recent broadcast, he became so nervous he ccm 


could hardly read the script. “Don’t evet 
let it happen again,” he told the al 
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... Clapper took his spot on Mutual 





nouncer. “They just sat there and stared 
at me like a couple of boll weevils.” 
Clapper’s greatest radio difficulty is a 
touch of twang picked up in Kansas, where 
he was born 50 years ago, grew up, and 
attended the state university. To improve 
his voice, NBC’s voice coach suggested 





ue he hum before his broadcasts. Never be- 
‘end lore given to music, he now startles his 
ua wife and friends by bursting into solemn 
Iie: and purposeful song. “I’m supposed to do 
he qt to get the Kansas out of my voice,” he 
soak pologizes, “but I guess there’s not much 
bade ityone can do about that.” 
egan Clapper’s contribution to radio is a 
sday (eputation begun on The Kansas City 
149 [par in 1916 and followed by years—the 
sony- ast twenty in Washington—of work for 
he United Press, The Washington Post, 
nue d Scripps-Howard. Though he tries to 
ated, vod duplication, his column and broad- 
‘com. 4 ate similar in outlook. “What I tell 
niliar will be based on constant reporting,” 
C] ap: began his radio comment. “Til be doing 
oun hat each one of you would do if you were 
nw in i pone tie “sy ~ time to 
. pet around town and check up for your- 
ripps FEiem 
appet § Swinc: Five years ago, Swing was 
re broadcasting over WOR on a sustaining 
t . 





‘ox FROM POLLEN- 


Relic AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year... use 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 
sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 

help make breathing easier ...aid in 
Clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 













~ — jody sata brew Or you may 
, supply three. Dept. M-81, 
‘ous R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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show for $40 a week. His salary from 
Socony is said to be $100,000 a year. One 
explanation is his voice—calm, restrained, 
analytical, and unhurried. Another reason 
is the thorough and often firsthand knowl- 
edge of the important history of the past 
three decades he has acquired in his 55 
years. 

His news career began in 1906 on The 
Cleveland Press, but his experience there- 
after was chiefly European. Berlin cor- 
respondent for The Chicago Daily News 
from 1913 until we entered the last war, 
Swing afterward returned to Berlin for 
three years and for ten years represented 
The New York Evening Post and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger in London. When 
that syndicate collapsed in 1934, he came 
home and for a while, he admits, he was 
pretty much on his uppers. Then he 
switched to radio. 

For his quarter-hour broadcasts Swing 
works four days a week, twelve hours a 
day. More than half that time, he pores 
over newspapers, maps, books, and wire re- 
ports coming in on a news ticker in a closet 
of his Hotel Roosevelt rooms in Washing- 
ton. “I’m definitely not a legman,” he says. 
“I try to read everything it’s humanly pos- 
sible to cover on the war.” 





Less Woe, More War 


Front Page Farrell has lately been ex- 
plaining the war news to his wife, and she 
herself is working in a war plant. Horse- 
trading David Harum may soon take up a 
new career as a war plant’s personnel 
manager. And early this month, at the 
Office of War Information’s request, the 
casts of many of the top soap operas may 
put on shows devoted wholly to war edu- 
cation. 

All this by way of putting radio drama 
in general, and soap operas in particular, 
on a wartime basis to boost civilian mo- 
rale. That the job has scarcely begun was 
demonstrated recently in a study by the 
psychiatrist and author Dr. Louis Berg, 
who analyzed daytime serials and found 
that too many of them portrayed the 
“typical” American family as shot through 
with woe, morbidity, insanity, and plain 
villainy. 

But NBC last week came through with 
an attempt at reform on a networkwide 
basis. It named an advisory committee 
headed by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and including Dr. Henry R. 
Viets, Harvard neurologist, and Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser, George Washington Uni- 
versity psychiatrist. Their job will be “to 
study and analyze all NBC programs, par- 
ticularly in relation to the national wel- 
fare and the war effort.” Specifically, the 
committee will first listen to soap operas, 
read their scripts, cut out what might 
damage morale, and add what might 
help it. 












Memory system 
that never forgets 
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At DOUGLAS Aircraft, they’re 
standard —where far-ranging 
bombers are building — where guns 
are being made — men and women ( 
who can’t be forgetful are using 
Robinson Reminders . . . the mem- 
ory system that never forgets. It’s 
the original perforated coupon 
note-book ... you jot it down, 
do it, tear it out — keep live 
notes only. 


$2.75 
$3.50 $5.00 


Others $1 to $25 


FREE! 


Write for free 
booklet, sample 
Reminder and 
dealers’ 
names. 


ROBINSON 
REMINDERS 
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New! THIN Fileaway 
by Robinson 


= with Double-Quick Pass 
Case and Slide-Out File 


$2.50 


8 File Features 
mean a place 
for everything! 
It’s compact. 

yet carries all 
your papers. 


























“neclO, 
OLD MAN!” 


OU'’RE not old, of course . 
but you do like to hear your 
friends use that term of affection. 
Modern as our hotel is, we too are 
pleased when people refer to “the 
old Parker House’’ It is a tribute to 
the fame of this illustrious hostelry, 
which for 86 years has provided 
guests with solid comfort and good 
food. The new Parker House offers 
every convenience . . . bath, shower, 
radio, ice water in every room ; air- 
conditioned restaurants, cocktail 
lounges... .but it will always be ‘‘the 
old Parker House” to our friends. 
We want it so. 

































You'll enjoy stay- 
ing with us—try it 
on your very next 
trip. Single rooms 
from $3.85. 

Send for free colorful 


folder — ‘‘Boston Is A 
Browsing Town’’ 



















distress may be prevented —@ 
and relieved with the aid of —= 


Parent 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 

twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 214 times 

more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or T-type safety razor. 

Specify type wanted. Both use the same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore can’t supply. 
Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It’s free. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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Stims 
Belat 
Secretat 
The Dodger Blues mmr 
to clear 
‘ . and Cot 
by JOHN LARDNER BL53 ¢ 
heavywe 
ly billec 
Ivs common knowledge by now _ respondent covered as many of these =. 
that the Brooklyn Dodgers, before los- as he could, being a Cardinal supporter . ad 
ing the National League championship, of long standing and not a bandwagon ve #6 me 
had already lost the public’s love, the jumper like Yank. It will be my sad } fF a 
love that kept them warm and pardoned _ errand to go abroad again shortly and i). e 
their follies and practically canonized collect the bets one at a time. But P 
them in 1941. It will, I repeat, be a doleful duty, i. on ‘ 

Once on top, these raffish underdogs _ for faith in Brooklyn burned brightly e 
1 : F : tion call 
ost half their appeal, and they sacri- among our armed forces last spring, and pedient 
ficed the other half by behaving like the disappointment of these gallant hilitary 


chameleons and taking on the color 
of their manager, the former pocket- 
billiards champion of Southern Ohio, 
whose outthrust jaw and lurid vocabu- 
lary did not become a leader of cham- 
pions. The public could stomach the 
deportment of Mr. Durocher when his 
team was in reduced circumstances. 
Otherwise, no. 

The Dodgers did keep the loyalty of 
their own borough, however, and with 
it the affection of a vast company of 
baseball fans who had no voice in the 
public reaction this year and no close 
knowledge of the situation because they 
were overseas—in the uniforms of the 
Army and Navy. Brooklyn was the 
choice of the armed forces abroad long 
after people at home had turned cold. 
The chances are that many a soldier 
and sailor, when he gets wind of the 
Dodgers’ fall from favor, will wonder 
what the hell it is all about. 

It’s true that the Army newspaper 
Yank, some weeks ago, went on record 
as washing its hands of the Dodgers 
and leaving them to their just deserts. 
Yank gave the impression that it spoke 
for the Army. Maybe so, but unless 
Yank is prepared to pay off all bets on 
Brooklyn made last spring by men in 
uniform, there are many soldiers and 
sailors abroad who will thank the 
editors to speak for themselves and to 
treat the matter a little less noncha- 
lantly. It is all very well to say “we 
are through with Brooklyn” and fawn 
upon the St. Louis Cardinals editorially, 
so long as the editorial shekels are safe. 
But what of the men who kept faith 
and invested heavily? What of the 
reckoning? 

In every corner of the Pacific Ocean 
last winter and spring there were soldiers 
and sailors demonstrating their faith in 
Brooklyn with solid wagers. Your cor- 





though misguided men will be piteous 


to see. Take, for instance, Ensign James wea _ 
Austin Parks, signal officer on the troop- Mae = 
ship on which I sailed early in the year. | Ff = . 
A veteran of Pearl Harbor, known to a a 
his colleagues as “Fearless,” Ensign } The s] 
Parks was perhaps the Pacific Ocean’s §ff'"8 the ¢ 
leading Dodger fan. The virus bit him sae 
as a child and continued to gnaw him Privately 
through his career as an undergraduate {fF * bot 
sports writer at Fordham University. work by 

Fearless Parks was in high fettle when — * 


he trapped your correspondent, as he 
believed, into supporting the Cards 
against the Dodgers for a ringing sum. 
He whistled a gay naval tune as he 
made plans to run his. winnings into 
one of America’s leading fortunes after 
the war. 

“I’m a jolly fellow, happy as the day #] 
is long,” yelled Parks, becoming auto- 
biographical. 

By now, the ensign must be “de- } 
pressed,” which means that you cannot } 
hear him more than 15 miles away. It 
will be a gloomy day in the lives of’ 
both of us when I track him down § 
and reluctantly accept his money. 
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There is one aspect of the situa-- 
tion, though, which makes me fed 
better. Apart from his foolhardy at” 
tachment to the Dodgers, Parks is 8 
veritable wolf in a sheep pen as longj 
as he stays in the Navy and as long a8" 
football is played. The Navy is officered - 
by loyal Annapolis men and Annapolis | 
rooters who persist in betting on the | 
Navy. Parks is a fancier of Notre Dame” 
in football. He made a killing last fall, 
and this recollection will probably | 
soften his Brooklyn agony. 

I hope there will be some. similar | 
consolation for all the faithful fighters; 
who were betrayed this year by the 
graceless conduct of the Bums. 
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7 SPORTS 
—} (stimson by a Kayo 
Belatedly, on the morning of Sept. 24, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson dis- 
covered something which any buck private 
could have told him six days earlier: that 
to clear up their own debts Sgt. Joe Louis 
and Corp. Billy Conn were to take $135,- 
431.53 out of the receipts of their Oct. 12 
heavyweight championship fight (original- 
ly billed as solely for Army Emergency 
Relief). A War Department representative 
S€ { Bhad arranged the matter; others had ac- 
et } Bauiesced. So, after a bitter argument, had 
00 § Fithe committee of sports writers technically 
_ in charge of the bout (NEWswEEK, Sept. 
n 
98). 

Sut Secretary Stimson described him- 
ty, { Julf as “shocked,” and after an investiga- 
ly ) lion called off the match by the simple ex- 
nd pedient of sending the principals back to 
mnt { Builitary duties. Their offer to go through 
US } Evith the fight on the original as-advertised 
ns ) Bonprofit basis—made through Promoter 
OP- | Mike Jacobs to the War Secretary—met 
“ar. {Bh curt refusal. 

2 The sports writers, left awkwardly hold- 

ign ing the empty bag for Army. relief, for the 

~ ost part refrained from public comment. 

"™ | Privately, many of them were embittered 

"™ {fy a botched job of executive and liaison 

ate | Bvork by War Department officials. Stanley 

fi nit rank, sports editor of The New York 
‘- Post, went on record as follows: “It is clear 
d hat the War Department knew some fi- 

res) @hancial arrangement had been made with 

ee he fighters . . . If paying [them] is wrong, 

into 

fter 

day }} 

“de- | 

nnot } 

y. It 





Great Man MacPhail wept as he said good-by 











the burden of blame must revert to Wash- 
ington . . . Louis and Conn have lost the 
priceless prestige they never will regain un- 
less the number of the party who fumbled 
the ball in the old Army game is posted 
on the scoreboard.” Bob Considine of 
The New York Daily Mirror growled: 
“We hope the widows, orphans, and 
others who depend on the Army Emer- 
gency Relief Fund will understand. I 
certainly don’t.” 





MacPhail and Farewell 


The teams came down to the finish wire 
last Sunday locked tighter than the clasp 
of a Scotchman’s pocketbook. The Car- 
dinals’ lead over the Dodgers was 214 
games going into the final week of the 
National League pennant race. From then 
through the last day, neither lost a contest. 
Brooklyn came up to within a game and 
a half by winning on Friday, while the 
Cards were unscheduled, and again on 
Saturday, when their rivals were rained 
out. 

Had St. Louis lost both ends of a Sun- 
day double-header with the Chicago Cubs, 
and the Dodgers won their single contest 
with the Phils the same day, there would 
have been the first tie and play-off in 
National League annals. But the St. Loui- 
sans were downright disobliging; winning 
the first contest 9-2, they clinched the 
pennant and, by winning an incredible 43 
of their last 53 games, gained the dubious 
privilege of meeting the power-packed 
Yankees in the World Series. 

For Brooklyn, it was the 
twilight of a memorable era. 
Not only were trade winds 
sweeping the Ebbets Field dia- 
mond—to replace the veterans 
who, by tiring in the home- 
stretch, had allowed the Cards 
to make up a 1014-game def- 
icit since early August—but 
the management and front of- 
fice were slated for turnovers. 
Lippy Leo Durocher, pilot of 
the gusty crew, let it be known 
he was headed for a Navy 
Commission. And Club Presi- 
dent Larry MacPhail, who at 
the end of the first great war 
tried to kidnap the Kaiser and 
did succeed in purloining an 
ash tray belonging to that sep- 
tic monarch, went back into 
the United States Army as a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Services of Supply. 

Typically MacPhailian was 
The Great Man’s last week in 
baseball. Swaggering through 
the Ebbets Field press box on 
Tuesday, he put the needle 
= into Bill Klem, head of the 
Acme National League umpires, by 
sneering at the work of Um- 








MALLORY’S 


Sarigy Mall 


Can Take Crumpling... 
And Snap Back in Shape! 





Even when your hat 
sails down thestreet, 
its good looks won’t 
be “gone with the 
wind”—if it’s a Plia- 
felt. For Mallory’s 
unique Pliafelt pro- 
cess gives such re- 
silience to rich felt that ‘a stroke 
of your fingers erases dents and 
creases—restores your Pliafelt’s 
style lines and shape. This springy 
“life” enables Mallory to make 
even lightweight hats luxuriously 
soft, yet shape-retaining. The 
DALLAS and NOKABOUT.styles are 
winning nation-wide fameas “light- 
weights that hold their shape.” 





MALLORY Pliafelt—NOKABOUT Style... 


MALLORY Pliafelt—DALLAS Style... 
A notably well-tailored, bound-edge style 
in zephyr-weight ie yet soft, yet shape- 
retaining. In new Fall shades... . $6.50 


Other Pliafelt Styles, $6.50 to $10 
At Fine Men’s Shops Everywhere 





Keep this hat on top . . . Throw your 
scrap metal into the fight now. 
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Behind an un- 
marked door 
in The News- 
week Building 
sits one of the 
Navy’s fore- 
most Admirals 

“ —retired from 
Admiral William V. Pratt, active duty but 

U. S. N., Ret. far from inac- 
tive. Here he examines and evaluates 
reports and communiques from the 
fighting fronts, together with con- 
fidential dispatches from NEWS- 
WEEK correspondents all over the 
world. Here he plans his weekly col- 
umn, advises and consults with the 
editors and writers, bringing to the 
task all the blue-water “know-how” 
and hard-headed sense of naval pur- 
poses and plans that won him the high 
post of Chief of Naval Operations, 
1930 to 1933. He was on active duty 
with the Navy only a year ago. To- 
day, his full-time assignment is to in- 
terpret the meaning of sea warfare 


for the readers of NEWSWEEK. 





The teletypes are clacking. The 
great speed-presses in Dayton are 
almost ready to roll. In another hour 


How NEWSWEEK Brings You An Admiral’s Viewpoint on the War 


the next issue of NEWSWEEK will be 
“put to bed.” 


But the Admiral will not be hur- 
ried. An important last-minute flash 
has brought news that must be incor- 
porated in his column, even if it means 
complete rewriting. For Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt is rarely content with 
his script. A gifted writer as well as 
a keen analyst and strategist, he looks 
upon his weekly column as a natural 
continuation of his naval career. 


Yet his contribution to NEwswrek 
does not stop there. He studies and 
discusses every item of naval news or 
comment that appears in the pages 
of the magazine, sharing with every 
writer on the staff his expert infor- 
mation and -analytical skill. 


Born in Belfast, Maine, within 
sound and scent of the sea, Admiral 
Pratt has grown up with the modern 
American Navy, paralleling its devel- 
opment and helping to shape its des- 
tiny. He is far more than a seagoing 
fighting man. His knowledge of naval 
strategy caused him to be appointed 
American naval adviser at the Lon- 
don Conference, and technical adviser 
at the Washington Conference, as 
well as Chief of Naval Operations. 











During his long career, he has com- 
manded the Battleship Division and 
been Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Fleet. For two years he was 
president of the Naval War College. 


He initiated or fathered many new 
naval techniques and reorganized the 
fleet to add flexibility to its oper- 
ations. He helped teach and train 
many of our highest ranking naval 
officers. He left the mark of his person- 
ality and his intellect upon the service. 


With such a background of knowl- 
edge and experience, Admiral Pratt 
is one of the few men alive who is 
thoroughly equipped to comment with 
understanding and authority upon the 
naval phases of the war. 


You, as a reader of NEWSWEEK, 
may well feel fortunate in being privi- 
leged to watch the course of warfare 
through the discerning eyes of such a 
man. With so many conflicting inter- 
pretations of the day’s news clamor- 
ing for your attention it is a relief to 
turn to Admiral Pratt’s column and 
read the words of one who knows his 
subject. 
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pire Al Barlick, one of the Old Arbitrator’s °-- 

\ B protégés. In all his years behind the plate, 

\—f the 67-year-old Klem never had taken 

\ B such guff from anyone. He made it plain 

that this was no time to start. 
QOutshouting MacPhail, a feat of tre- 
ndous proportions, Klem gave it to : 

a. “You, = are an applehead! I re- Notre Dame over Georgia Tech 

peat, an applehead! . . . You’re a counter- Fordham over Tennessee . 

feit. Wipe the drip off your face!” Southern Methodist over Pitt 
Unabashed, MacPhail next day sent a Purdue over Vanderbilt 

telegram to Manager Will McKechnie of Penn over Harvard ch 

the Cincinnati Reds insinuating that Mc- Boston College over West Virginia 

Kechnie wasn’t doing his best to knock Colgate over Cornell 

off the league-leading Cardinals: “All the Lafayette over Army 

deacons and choir singers of the Method- Yale over Lehigh ( 

ist organization appreciate your sports- Navy over Virginia 

manship in not pitching Vander Meer Alabama over Miss. State 

against St. Louis.” Deacon Will gave Mac- Kentucky over Washington and Lee 

Phail the soft answer which turneth away Tulane over Auburn 

wrath: “Congratulations on your appoint- Ohio State over Indiana = 

ment as a lieutenant colonel. Please accept Minnesota over Iowa Cadets 

this as my application to become your Michigan over Michigan State 

private orderly.” Towa over Great Lakes 


Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
WEEK END OCT. 3 


Texas over Northwestern 


GETS PREFERRED ATTENTION 


HIS is no time to lose 

time! Speed important 
production bids, priority 
negotiations and contracts via 
Air Mail, of course... but get 
instant executive attention by 
the use of Berkshire Air Mail 
papers which add to your 
letterhead and envelope the 
command of urgency! 

Up to 24 crisp sheets go at 
minimum Air Mail postage rate. 
Paper in choice of 2 weights 
printed with Air Mail insignia, 4 
weights in plain Air Mail papers; 
4 envelope sizes with Internation- 
al Air Mail marking. See them at 
all leading Stationers. 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 





‘"d q Newsweex’s crystal-ball gazer, who 
wi brashly predicted how the major-league 
as teams would finish (Newsweex, April The week end’s highest spots were in 
e. 13), came out of his bombproof shelter the Midwest, featuring the first of a sea- 
1 last Sunday with pride and chagrin; son-long series of clashes between the Big 
Ww National League Nine universities and the huge training 
he Prediction Actual Finish camps of the armed forces. Northwestern 
2 St. Louis St. Louis fell victim to Bernie Bierman’s Iowa Air 
in Brooklyn Brooklyn Cadets 20-12; Ohio State ran roughshod 
val Cincinnati New York over the panzertruppen of Fort Knox 
m- Pittsburgh Cincinnati 59-0; Michigan’s 9-0 upset of Great Lakes 
ce. New York Pittsburgh Naval Training was historic, for the same 

Chicago Chicago station went through the famous seasons 
vl- Boston Boston of 1917-18 without a defeat. 
att Philadelphia Philadelphia College-vs.-college battles were equally 
is ‘ , . surprising: Wisconsin fought Notre Dame THREE SHORTS AND A LONG 
ith American League to a 7-7 tie; Iowa turned on Nebraska That's the way to make the 
he New York New York 27-0; Minnesota powdered Pitt 50-7. Indi- new “V for Victory Cocktail”, 

Chicago Boston ana and Illinois overwhelmed warm-up op- @ Juice of one lime 

Boston St. Louis ponents and although Purdue lost to Ford- @ Half: P 
cK, Cleveland Cleveland ham 14-7, the Big Nine once again loomed arn ae Se 
vial St. Louis Detroit as the toughest circuit on the map. @ A drop of bitters 
~~ Detroit Chicago Other important scores: East: Colum- MEM A full jigger of Myers’s 
de Philadelphia Washington bia, 39, Fort Monmouth 0; North Caro- Rum. Mixed with plenty of ice. 
vali Washington Philadelphia lina Navy Preflight 13, Harvard 5; Geor- For that wealth of flavour... 
ee _— gia Air Cadets 14, Penn 6; Dartmouth 17, 
to sve oe conte of ar ged meneny: Holy Cross 6; William and Mary 3, Navy Tht Reane Mut be 
and = —— the tiga to win the 0; Georgetown 7, Temple 0. Sourn: South MYE RS § 
his “ pn Sneaks: eniren: ag: Carolina and Tennessee, Oklahoma and 

- Oklahoma A. & M., V.M.I. and Clemson “Planters’ Punch” Brand 
scoreless ties; Georgia 14, Jacksonville 100% ao JAMAICA 
sa. The Football Parade Naval Air 0; Louisiana State 16, Texas 
HER : “ Fornew freeRumRecipe Book write 
The wheels of the college gridiron ma- A. & M. 7. West: Tulane 27, Southern R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc, > 
chines started turning last week end, California 13; California 6, St. Mary’s 0; ecw pret ee ee 
~—--) @ grinding out tales of joy and despair to California Preflight 10, Oregon 9; Wash- New York ba grea 
Saturday-night alumni. ington State 6, Stanford 0. aes 








It was a chastened redhead who faced 
the Brooklyn board of directors the eve- 
ning of Sept. 23. In tears, he bade them 
farewell: With the club out of debt.and 
the biggest money-maker in baseball after 
MacPhail’s four-season stewardship, not 
even Loud Larry’s bitterest enemy—and 
the competition for the title is terrific— 
would deny that the Army had acquired a 
first-class businessman. 





Wisconsin over Marquette*** 
Louisiana State over Rice 
Texas Christian over Arkansas 
Stanford over Santa Clara 
Oregon State over California 
Washington State over Oregon 
Washington over U.S.C. 
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How a steel tape 
learned to talk 


If you live in New York, Chicago, or any 
on npr wale eR gpa i 
up your telephone, a number, 
the weather forecast. 
hed service, sound engineers 

an ingenious method of recording a 
voice magnetically on an endless steel tape. 
Thus, the voice you hear in your telephone 
is really the voice of the tape repeating its 
message every 25 seconds. It sounds natural 
because the recording job was well done, and 
also because the steel tape is moved smoothly 
by a small Bodine motor. 

Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
also used in machine tools, scientific instru- 
ments, and many other devices which require 
accurate, reliable operation. If you are design- 
ing iven devices for post-war use, 
Siceniug sotip she tar eansee Oe er 

i e right motor for your 

EP These precision motors have been 
ing industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Mi. 
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September in California 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 











San Dirco—“You still have far to 
go,” OCD Chief Jim Landis told Cali- 
fornians recently. “Don’t pat yourselves 
on the back too much.” Thus another 
Washingtonian lectured the people of 
this state. They didn’t need the lecture. 
They are taking the war just as serious- 
ly as Washington. 

A ten days’ stay here after an absence 


- of five months offers convincing evidence 


of Californians’ intensity of feeling. Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and San Diego 


_ all show it. The dimout makes driving 


on the coast roads hazardous. With 
gasoline rationing threatened and tires 
wearing out, people wonder how they 
can carry on, for they are vastly more 
dependent on automobiles here than on 
the East Coast. Shortages of man- and 
woman-power press upon the normal 
activities of life from every side. Neces- 
sary services are curtailed because of 
labor turnover. Workers and employers 
alike worry over the uncertainty of 
prospective requirements of working 
and fighting forces. 

But a visit to the plane plants and 
shipyards is good for the morale of the 
perplexed Easterner. The change in the 
plane plants after five months is im- 
mensely impressive. Efficiency is in- 
creasing. There are still shortages of 
materials, but complaints are not so 
general as they were. Production is 
moving up monthly. In every plant, 
standing beside the roaring production 
lines of models already in action, are 
new models of fighters, bombers and 
carriers just emerging from the realm of 
experimentation. They are the pride 
and joy of their makers. The war comes 
close to Californians when they read of 
the exploits of California-made planes 
in every battlefield of the world. There 
is a thrill when the local plane makes 
good in far-off places. 

It is a pity that the occasional criti- 
cism of American planes that has filtered 
back from abroad could not have been 
forestalled by a comprehensive report 
of the nature, aptitudes and purposes 
of our planes. Such a report should, of 
necessity, come from the government. 
The OWI promises one. When it ap- 
pears, it will be clear that the trouble 
has been chiefly in the strategy which 
has assigned our planes, rather than in 
the planes themselves. 

One immensely constructive sugges- 


tion has been made out here that should 
be heeded by the high command. This 
suggestion is that the manufacturers 
of airplanes should be represented on 
the boards of strategy of the United 
States and the United Nations. Such 
representation would serve a double 
purpose. It would give the strategists 
the benefit of firsthand expert manu- 
facturing knowledge of the aptitudes 
and prospective production capacity of 
planes—knowledge that they now have 
only at second hand. The manufactur- 
ers, for their part, would know well in 
advance the transportation and fighting 
problems that have to be anticipated. 

American manufacturers are produc- 
ing planes for every purpose, and they 
are producing them in quantity. They 
are capable of reasonably rapid modi- 
fication of those planes to meet un- 
anticipated conditions. The problem is 
to get the facts quickly, so that modi- 
fications can be made without seriously 
interfering with production. With manu- 
facturers closer to strategy, this problem 
would be easy to solve, and the effective- 
ness of our war effort would be greatly 
improved. 


The building of 10,000-ton Liberty 
ships in the shipyards here is a spectacle 
to be long remembered. In terms of 
days, it is already going five times 
faster than in 1918, according to West 
Coast records. A number of factors are 
responsible. Welding is one; the old din 
of the riveters is gone. The superiority 
in methods of assembly and_subas- 
sembly is another. Third is the fact 
that the heads of the yards have de- 
termined the right number of “ways 
per yard”—the maximum and minimum 
number of ships that should be under 
construction in one yard. In the last 
war there were at first too many yards, 
and later, yards which were too big. 

There are no miracles or mysteries 
about the present production of cargo 
ships. A standard ship has been put into 
production and sound methods have 
been intelligently applied. As one engi- 
neer said: “Our advantage lies not so 


‘much in our experience in building 


ships as in our experience in handling 
steel.” And, considering American pre- 
eminence in handling steel, that remark 
makes it easy to see who is going to 
win the battle of shipbuilding. 
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Sent "upstairs" to destroy an enemy 
attack, this flyer is placing his bets 


"on the nose" of his Army Airacobra. 


For firing through the nose of his 
sleek and speedy fighter is a mighty 
cannon. A single shot, struck home; 
will blast the biggest bomber from 
the sky. 


When plans were laid to build this 
"flying cannon® no gun so large 
had yet been mounted in a single- 
engine plane. And Bell Aircraft, too, 
did its betting "on the nose.” We 


set a cannon out in front then built 







Army Airacobra on a Fighting Front 





a fighter plane around it 





fighter of its kind. With 





It was a new and untried . 
theory that called for pioneering skill 


and engineering genius. 


Theorists said it wouldn't work— 
scoffed at the thought—while a staff 


of able aircraft engi- 


our Army Air 











engine "aft" the pilot sits 





behind his cannon, as though he 
rode the breech, so deadly accurate 
is his aim. With all at stake he’s bet- 
ting plenty "on the nose." © Bell Air- 
craft Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 


neers, assisted by O-4, , - t ° f 


Force, set out to 


do the job. 


Our answer is the 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 





Airacobra—the 


only single-engine 


BELL 2... 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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Photo courtesy Huckins Yacht Corp. 


From roar to rumble with rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ORPEDO boats need speed and 

power, and one of the ways to 
get power out of a boat is to leave off 
the muffler — because there’s no back 
pressure. But without a muffler even 
a little putt-putt of one or two horse- 
power is noisy. 

A builder of fast seagoing cruisers 
had been asked to design a boat of 
over 3000 horsepower — more even 
than some of the big bombers — and 
$0 fast it could come in close to enemy 
ships, loose its- torpedoes and get 
away in a zigzag course before gun- 
Mers were even ready to shoot. But it 
mustn’t make too much noise! 


The designer knew that much of 
the noise of power boats is caused by 
metal exhaust pipes. He had used 
B. F. Goodrich rubber bearings and 
many other rubber products to reduce 
noise and vibration — why couldn’t a 
rubber pipe be made that would re- 
duce noise of the exhaust? He dis- 
cussed the problem with B. F. Good- 
rich men. 

The rubber would have to resist the 
hot petroleum exhaust gases; and it 
would have to stand up just as long 
as metal. Could such a rubber be 
found or made as a special compound ? 
Rubber pipes were designed, made, 


tried out, and the boat designer found 
that a rubber pipe without a muffler 
was quieter than a metal pipe with 
muffler — and lasted even longer. 

Many B. F. Goodrich developments 
these days are going into war prod- 
ucts, but here’s one that will benefit 
boat owners when the war is over. 
Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions research work goes on and 
many future improvements in rubber 
are being planned. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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How the Servel 
Nutrition In Industry Pla 


can help break the lost-time bottleneck 
in your War Plant 
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90% of absenteeism is caused 
by ILLNESS ... not ACCIDENTS 


PROPER NUTRITION CAN MEAN: 


%* Fewer days lost 

%* Increased production 
* Fewer rejects 

* Better safety record 


The critical 
shortage of in- 
dustrial man- 
wer that ex- 
ists today can 
seriously 
our war produc- 
tion less ac- 
tion is taken at once by 
industrial management. 
Every man-hour that can be 
saved must be saved. 


One way to save man-hours 
is by moopies workers healthy 
and on the job for victory. 

Medical studies by the Na- 
tional Research Council indi- 
cate that faulty diet —igno- 
ranceand neglect of the simple 
rules of correct nutrition— 
may be one of the major causes 
of ill health among workers. 

And ill health accounts for 
nine out of every ten cases of 
time lost in production—a 
total of 24,000,000 man-hours 
lost monthly. 

In its own war plant, Servel 
developed a simple, practical 





way to improve the eating 
habits of men and women en- 
gaged in war industries. It 
answers the need for guidance 
and help in choosing the right 
eee wh so awed pte 
in neigi restaurants, and 
in the bome. 

First-hand experience since 
last January with Servel’s own 
thousands of war workers 
proved the value of the Plan, 
which incorporates the recom- 
mendations of the Committee 
on Nutrition in Industry of the 
National Research Council. 


Developed as a contribution 
to the Government's industrial 
nutrition campaign, the Nutri- 
tion In Industry Plan is an 
extension of Servel’s success- 
ful ““Home Volunteer” family 
nutrition program now oper- 
ating in over 450 cities with 
Gas Company sponsorship. 

Gas Companies can supply 

lant executives with complete 
information about the Servel 
Nutrition In Industry Plan. 






































Here’s how Ga 


HELP TELL YOUR WAR 





Cool 
WORKERS WHAT FOODS cart 
TO EAT AND WHY = Mayb 
Most people don’t eat the proper ist; m 
food, even when a good choice is case, | 
available. So the first job is to win ~ Comp 
workers to the need for follow- be a: 
ing the basic rules of correct nu- mana, 
trition. To do this, your Gas plan 
Company will help you put on = 


an action-getting educational 
campaign—with posters, folders, 
etc.—all keyed to the fighting 
urge of “EAT TO BEAT THE 
DEVIL!" 
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SHOW WORKERS’ WIVES — 
HOW TO PACK BETTER 
LUNCHES 


For many wives and mothers, 
packing lunch boxes is a new 
thing. For others, it is an old and 
routine matter. To help home- 
makers pack a punch in every 
lunch, workers are supplied with 
a little booklet to be taken home. 
This booklet contains the official 
Government Food Rules, out- 
lines what foods should go into 
the lunch box every day, and gives 


typical lunch box suggestions. 



































*& The Servel Nutrition In Industry Plan bas been developed with 
advice and belp of the Committee on Nutrition in Industry of theN 
sional Research Council and in cooperation with the Office of Dee 
Health and Welfare Services as a contribution to the war q 





















24 ompanies are ready to help 
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“=—and don’t come back 
.. EVER!” 


He didn’t fill his pockets with hors 
d’oeuvres or drink out of his saucer 
.. . it was worse than that! 


He didn’t play leap-frog with the 
butler or pinch the maid . . . it was 
cvorse than that! 


He didn’t set his highball down on the 
hostess’s prize antique ($800 to you) 
or mistake her sister for an old Follies’ 
girl he’d met in Scranton . . . it was 
worse than that! 


He did none of these things, but 
before the evening was over he was 
just as much an outcast as if he had 
done them all. And he wasn’t thrown 
out, either. But a lot of people pri- 
vately thought it would be a good 
idea. Despite his good looks and 
pleasing personality, nobody wanted 
to see him again—ever! And he didn’t 
know why. 


No matter what your good points may 
be, they can count for little if you 
have halitosis (bad breath). Socially 
and in business, it is the offense un- 
bearable. If you ever came face-to- 
face with it, you can readily under- 
stand why. 


Anyone can have this all too com- 
mon condition at sometime or other. 
And the worst of it is, you yourself 
may not know when you’re guilty. 
Your breath might be off color at this 
very moment, with nobody to put 
you wise; people don’t discuss so 
intimate a subject. 


Why take chances of offending 
others when there’s an easy, delight- 
ful precauticn against it? Simpl 
rinse the mouth with Listerine Anti- 
septic on arising, before retiring, and 
between times before business and 
social engagements. This wonderful 
antiseptic really does things for you! 


While some cases of halitosis (bad 
breath) may be due to systemic dis- 
orders, the major cause, say some 
authorities, is bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles on tooth, mouth, 
and gum surfaces. 


Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts such 
fermentation, then overcomes the 
odors it causes. Your breath becomes 
sweeter, purer, less likely to offend. 
If you want others to like you, never, 
never omit Listerine Antiseptic. 


Lampert Puarmacat Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 
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Cover Picture—The belligerent young mal 0 
in this photo by Corp. O. C. Sweet is Pvt. E 

Van Hoe of Camp Callan, Calif. Perhaps he le 
fierce because, as the Callan Public Relations Ofc 
informs NEwswEEK, he has a score to even 
the Germans. Van Hoe was a boy of 14 in Belgiw 
when the last war started. The Kaiser's invad 
drafted him into a work gang, but he escaped in 
France, and eventually he came to the Unit 
States. Not long ago he was working in Detroi 
making Army tires in a rubber factory, but 
enlisted to get a whack at the Nazis. For othe 
Camp Callan pictures, see page 50. 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC 
350 Dennison Avenue, n, io. Entered 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohic 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


LETTERS | 


Granite State 


Newsweek of Aug. $1 under Letters a 
some facts regarding the USS. Prairie 
During the last war, the writer spent som 
time on the U.S.S. Granite State, then lo 
in the Hudson River at the foot of 96th 
I have often wondered what happened to ! 
old Granite State and have forgotten the | 
tory of its early days. I served on the staff 
Admiral Gleaves and have also often wonde 
what happened to him. 





Marvin S. Hatcues 
Ponca City, Okla. 


Admiral Albert Gleaves received both t 
Army and Navy Distinguished Service M 
for his war services. After the war, he 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
1919 to 1922, when he retired. Commissi 
full admiral on the retired list on June 21,1! 
he died at Haverford, Pa., on Jan. 6, 1937. 
USS. Granite State was being built os the 
tleship Alabama when the Civil War broke 
Her name was changed to New Hampshite, 
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BLACK POWER for the Red, White and Blue 


Prono 


Now, as never before, 

“The Coal Bin of Amer- 

ica” is one of American 
industry's most vital resources. These 
great bituminous coal fields are an 
inexhaustible source of power. They 
lie largely in The Chessie Corridor— 
that extraordinarily rich industrial 
area served by Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines. Protected by mountains that 
make the Corridor a natural fortress, 
hundreds of plants here are turning 
out war materials of every sort . . . 
at the very fountainhead of quickly 
available, low-cost power. 


But Black Power is only one of the 
Corridor’s resources now serving the 
Red, White and Blue. This region 
is also a treasure house of many other 
raw materials, abounding in mines, 
forests and farm lands. In bygone 
years of peace, many a new industry 
came to The Chessie Corridor because 
here are many answers to low-cost 
manufacture and economical mar- 
keting. Today, like Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, they are geared for war. 
Tomorrow—when dominance in post- 
war markets will be hard to gain— 


many an industry will find location 
in the Corridor a major asset. If you 
are now planning for that difficult 
“tomorrow, you should know the facts 
about The Chessie Corridor...TODAY. 


Quick Facts for Busy Executives 
are graphically set forth in a 56-page 
book called “The Chessie Corridor 
.., Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” Copies will be mailed to 
executives requesting them from 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SER- 
VICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared te the AGO of America! 
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